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Good weaving 
software should be, as the 
computer people say, “frnendly” 
— meaning that it should help 
vou get from here to there without 
getting in the way. Now, AVL Weaving 
Software lets you create the designs of 
vour dreams in minutes — even if you've never used 
a personal computer before! 
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Generation IL. Dhis remarkably fast and powerful program allows most Apple and IBM personal 

vou to design with the equivalent of over G00 treadles. Pe taaticctamane 
Pattern Master IV. The most comprehensive weaving design of Janet A. Hoskins. 


program ever written for the personal computer. Includes a 


built-in file with over 2.4 billion designs; color-and-weave AVL LOOMS I \ L 







analysis; and much more, | AVL Looms Incorporated 
Make friends with AVL Weaving Software. Send $2 for 601 Orange Street, Dept. 23 
A ie mnplete catalog, lin lay. Chico, California 05926 


(916) 893-4915 


AVL. Now the possibilities are endless. 
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...As a knitter, I especially enjoyed the 
article on Knitting artisans and the use of 
the machine (“Succeeding with the 
Knitting Machine,” No. 2). The review of 
new yarns was helpful. I want to learn 
more about pattern, design, and shape in 
Knitting. I want to make coats, use 
decorative trim, and combine elements of 
sewing with knitting. Why then do you 
print an article on how to knit socks? I 
can buy those for $1.25 a pair at my 
local variety/discount store so that I can 
wash them in the machine and not fret 
when they disappear. It was a good article, 
but I knitted socks 35 years ago when it 
was necessary. Time has rendered socks 
disposable. For fun I might knit 
cashmere socks because it would be the 
only cashmere I could afford, but I want 
more challenging projects to consider. 
—Sylviann Sudarsky, Washington, IN 


...An article like “The Shape of Socks” 
is especially commendable. Once the 
principle of a skill like heel turning is 
understood and practiced, the skill can be 
applied to any idea the mind can 
imagine. Knitting was done without 
written instructions for many centuries, 
and it is very curious that so many 
knitters now feel unable to proceed 
without row-by-row instructions, Please 
keep up the good work in this area.... 
—Martha Waterman, Janesville, LA 


...I definitely feel that those of us who 
learned to sew before the popularity of 
knits and short-cut methods have a real 
advantage when it comes to sewing with 
handwovens. When properly finished, 
most handwoven fabric is really not much 
different from comparable loosely 
woven commercial fabric. The Key is 
loosely woven, although some 
handwoven fabrics are quite stable. These 
fabrics should be handled as little as 
possible, and in the hands of many people, 
the edgestitching recommended by 
Sandra Betzina (“Sewing Handwovens,” 
No. 2) would constitute unnecessary 
handling. I prefer to finish my seams after 
sewing them, with either Seams Great 
or Seam Saver—both are bias-cut sheer- 
nylon seam binding. I also prefer Fray- 
Chek to glue, although try to avoid using 
it. The fabrics pictured in the article are 
lovely but seem to use yarns that are a bit 
slippery, and they also have warp and 
weft floats, which would cause the fabric 
to be less stable than a plain weave, or 
twill fabric structure.... 

—Mary Bronson, Waterloo, IA 


...Generally, I thought Ms. Betzina’s 


pointers were excellent. However, I do not 
agree that underlining is unsuitable for 
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handwoven fabrics. If it is attached with 
closely spaced padding stitches, 
underlining should hold the fabric to 
shape, eliminating any tendency toward 
stretching or ripping and preventing the 
threads in loosely woven fabrics from 
separating at stress points. Also, I prefer 
to use woven interfacing, again 

attaching it with pad stitches, because the 
fusible type sometimes seems to flatten 

a soft fabric so that the outline of the 
interfacing can be seen on the outside 

of the garment. Fusible interfacing is 
important under buttonholes, at 

corners, and at similar areas that must be 
cut close to the stitching so that the 
garment will lie properly when it is turned 
to the right side.. 

I was a little surprised at the apparent 
difficulty Ms. Betzina had with the 
stretching or “growing” of the fabrics 
she used. I have not experienced that with 
any of the fabrics I have woven, 
whether for loose, unlined clothing or for 
fitted garments. In fact, I rarely do any 
additional construction details not 
specified in the pattern instructions. An 
example of the type of change I do make 
is altering the back-neck interfacing of 
a fitted jacket so that it includes the 
entire shoulder seam and the armhole 
rather than just a couple of inches of the 
shoulder seam.. . 

I feel that no home sewer, with at 
least basic skills, should be afraid of 
handwoven fabric. Simply use common 
sense when selecting the pattern 
appropriate for your fabric and deciding 
what, if any, other construction details are 
necessary to ensure that your special 
handwoven garment will be as beautiful 
and long lasting as possible. 

—Carol Pickens, Alexandria, VA 


.. I hope that you continue to address 
sewing concerns. All too often magazines 
concentrate on other textile arts and 
ignore sewing. Perhaps the seriousness 
with which Threads treats the 
seamstress will give credence to the 
art of sewing and elevate it out of the 
“loving-hands-at-home” category. 

—Cindy A. Pauldine, Oswego, NY 


..Re the use of circular knitting 
needles for airplane trips, I’ve some 
additional pluses: You don’t lose one 
and have difficulty replacing it in the 
areas you plan to travel, or lose one in 
the melange that’s always under your feet 
on a plane or between the seats. . 

—Jean Stewart, Bedford Village, NY 


.in K.M. Laing’s notes on Jacquard 
(Threads, No. 3), I read that the Luddites 
had rioted against the introduction of 


the spinning jenny. I did a double take. 
The jenny was introduced to the world 

by James Hargreaves in 1764. The Luddite 
riots began in 1811—a bit late to be 
complaining about the introduction of 
that mechanical spinner. 

In fact, the Luddites were rioting 
about changes in the stocking trade, and 
the machine in question was a knitting 
frame. The knitters were being told to knit 
straight stockings that would be cut and 
sewn later rather than hand-shaping the 
stockings on the frames with increases 
and decreases, as they had been doing. 
Making straight stockings required less 
skill, and craftsmen saw themselves being 
replaced by cheaper labor and a poorer 
product. They rioted against reduced 
wages, unemployment, and the death of 
craftsmanship. And they learned to 
sabotage the machines. The story goes 
that Ned Ludd, a reputed imbecile, 
rendered two machines temporarily 
inoperable while cleaning up. He pulled 
out the bar that held the needles in 
place, and they all dropped to the floor. 
The sabotage was quick, easy, and 
caught on to the extent that it was soon 
declared punishable by death. That, no 
doubt, contributed to the fact that the 
riots escalated and lasted till 1816.... 

—Helen Fleisher, Silver Spring, MD 


There are no ads on crocheting. Even 
when they offer to send samples of yarn 
all they mention is “send for knitting 
samples,” and they never mention yarn 
for crochet people. Perhaps you could 
mention to advertisers that there are 
crochet people who love to use different 
yarns, different colors, and design. . 
—Lilian M. Koch, Forest Grove, OR 


Errata 

In “Stitches for Silk-and-Metal 
Embroidery,” No. 3, page 54, the drawing 
of battlemented couching should have 
appeared as follows: 





The photograph of knitter Kaffe Fassett 
on the cover of Threads, No. 3, was taken 
at Fassett’s home in London by Irene 
Preston Miller of Croton-on-Hudson, NY. 
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Pockets in a 

reversible fabric 

How can I make a reversible coat (using 
a reversible fabric) with double-piped 
pockets on one side and patch pockets 
on the other side? 

—Rochelle Burgess, Atlantic City, NJ 
David Dobsevage replies: I propose two 
ways of putting pockets in your reversible 
fabric, one a little more involved than 
the other. 

First, make the double-piped opening 
on one side as you normally would. The 
patch pocket on the other side will serve 
as pocketing for the double-piped pocket. 
The piped opening must be far enough 
below the top of the patch pocket so it 
won't show from the patch-pocket side. 

After the piping is in place, trim the 
piping seam allowance to % in. and zigzag 
or overlock the edges. From the right 
side, stitch in the seam bed around all 
four sides of the piping, and again % in. 
from the piping, as in the drawing below. 
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Stitching in seam bed of piping 


The second line of stitching is optional, 
but it ensures that the piping seam 
allowance will always lie smooth and 
not fray with wear. From the right side, 
these two stitching lines will look like a 
double row of topstitching around the 
piped opening. Now make and stitch the 
patch pocket to the other side. 

Alternatively, you can make piped 
pockets that are closed at the top on the 
inside. Making the pocket this way 
allows for a deeper piped pocket; the piped 
opening can be slightly higher than 
with the first method because it is 
concealed by a lining. 

Line each patch pocket, either with 
lining or self-fabric. For any lining other 
than self-fabric, the lining should end 
1 in. to 2 in. below the top of the patch 
pocket so it won’t show when the coat is 
worn with the patch pockets on the 
outside. Finish the tops of the pocket and 
the lining by turning in each edge 
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separately toward the coat. Turn the 
pocket edge twice, and the lining edge 
once, and stitch, as shown in the 
drawing above. Then finish the sides and 
bottom of the patch pocket by stitching 
and turning the pocket and lining or by 
turning and stitching the pocket edges 
over the raw edge of the lining. Pocket 
and lining must be open at the top. 

Make the double-piped opening. Then 
stitch the lining to the coat above the raw 
edges of the piping seam allowance. The 
double piping should be completely 
concealed, as shown in the drawing 
below. Stitch the patch pocket to the coat 
as an oe sae 





Fade testing 

In response to Anita Walling’s 
question on the fading of natural dyes 
(No. 1), Charlie Collins of Virgin, UT, 
comments: You are correct about natural 


dyes being more susceptible to fading; 
however, there’s a simple light-fade test 
dyers should use on every color whenever 
they use a different dyestuff or mordant. 
Make a fade card, as in the drawing at 
the top of the next column, by winding 
the yarn you wish to test around white 
cardboard. Cover sections A and C with 
paper or any material that will admit no 
light to the covered yarn. Put the card ina 
sunny window, and record the number 








of hours of sunlight it receives. After 30 
or 40 hours, uncover section C, leaving the 
card in the sun for another 30 or 40 
hours. Then compare section B (exposed 
60 to 80 hours) and section C (exposed 
30 to 40 hours) with section A, which is 
your control. If you are concerned about 
fading from fluorescent light, put the card 
under fluorescent lights instead of ina 
window, at about the same distance you 
expect the project will be when in use. 

Now you can decide if you want to use 
the yarn in your project. There’s quite a 
range of acceptable standards, depending 
on the end use. For example, home 
upholstery fabrics must withstand 40 
hours of sunlight without fading, whereas 
auto upholstery must withstand 300 
hours. You should thus also consider the 
amount of light the project will be 
exposed to in its end use. A wall hanging, 
for example, would receive less direct 
sunlight than draperies or carpet. 

I'd like to point out that the 
American Indians used natural dyes and 
achieved rich, deep colors, which I don't 
feel any chemical will ever give. I disagree 
that natural dyes aren't used because of 
problems with colorfastness. I feel the 
reason is the cost and the variable 
colors. Since natural dyes change as the 
amount of rainfall and the chemicals in 
the air and the ground change, the dye 
won't match lot after lot. 


Does anybody know? 
My knitting machine is a Miracle 
Knitter (serial no. 7200240-6), which 
requires a right- and left-side knitting 
needle bed. It was made in Switzerland 
and is distributed in the U.S. by the 
Necchi-Elna Sewing Machine company. 
Any information on operating the 
machine would be appreciated. 
—Lurlene Felt, Marengo, OH 


About the answer people: Charlie Collins ts 
retired from the yarn and textile industry. 
David Dobsevage is a costumer at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera in New York City. 

Threads welcomes questions from read- 
ers on all aspects of the fiber arts. We'll re- 
search problems of general interest and 
publish the answers. Write to us at Threads, 
Box 355, Newtown CT 06470. 
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terests — textiles — in a country famous 
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with local craftspeople, visit textile and 
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All inclusive 21-day tour includes first class 
hotels, transportation, sightseeing, most 
meals and many extras. 
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per person 
from New York 


Write today for brochure 
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An fifustrated Guide to 
HATMAKING 


Learn how to make felt, straw & fabric cov- 
ered hats with the easy to follow step-by- 
step instructions contained in the most 
complete and unique millinery book ever. 
Perfect for home sewers, doll makers, and 
costumers. Includes a list of suppliers and 
60 modern and historical patterns. Spiral 
bound. 200 pages. 8%" x 11”. Brochures 
available. 
Send $19.95 + $1.25 postage 
MN residents add $7.20 sales tax. 
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What you have in mind... 









...we put in your hand. 


When your choice of yarn has no limits, 
neither does your imagination. 


Our products and the way we do business 
Wallies | MaYZole mm alehwambealelelae-talanacmaattal. 
your ideas are. 

For information on our direct service through the 


Yarn Store in a Box™sample set, 
please call TOLL FREE 1-800-341-0282 or write to 






—" 


Halcyon 
Yarn 


12 School Street 
Bath, Maine 
04530 


Tips 





Crochet a waistband 
Here’s a great way to crochet a sweater 
waistband with the “elastic” stretch of a 
knit. Using a fine yarn or floss that 
gives about 8 single-crochet (sc) stitches 
(sts) to the inch, chain (ch) 26 sts with a 
No. 3 steel crochet hook. Se in 2nd chain 
from hook and in each ch across (25 sc). 
This row of 25 sc is your foundation chain. 
Ch 1, turn each row. Sc in back loop (lp) 
of each se across. Repeat last row until 
piece, when slightly stretched, measures 
30 in. (for sizes 10-12) or desired waist 
measurement. Don’t cut the thread 
when you finish; you'll use it to join the 
ends of the waistband to make a circle. 

Next row: Slip stitch together (s] st) 
back Ip of first sc (the first sc on the last 
row of the waistband) and first st of the 
foundation chain, *sl st together back Ip of 
next se and next st in chain’, repeat 
from * across. End off. Sew the waistband 
to the lower edge of the sweater, easing 
the sweater to fit. 

—Marilyn J. Panter, Walnut Creek, CA 


Custom-fit shoulder pads 

So many of the new fashions have 
shoulder pads, but the pads I find in 
fabric shops don’t always fit right, or 
they're too costly. Fortunately, shoulder 
pads are easy to make. You can use a 
pattern (Vogue 8817) or make your own. 

Pin the front- and back-bodice 
pattern picces together along the shoulder 
seam. Lay tissue paper over the pattern 
and trace the seam line at the armhole 
curve. Mark the shoulder seam with a 
dot about | in. from the neck seam line. 
Draw a curved line connecting the dot 
to the armhole seam line at the notches 
on the front and back, as shown. This is 
your shoulder-pad pattern. Cut it out, 
mark the front and back and the 
shoulder seam, and write the garinent’s 
pattern number on it. 

Use the pattern to cut two pieces of a 
soft, flexible fusible interfacing (Stacy 
Suit Shape is ideal) and four pieces of 
multipurpose fleece (like Stacy 
Thermolam). Fuse the two pieces of 
interfacing to two of the fleece pieces, 
according to the manufacturer's 
directions. Trim 1 in. from the armhole 
edge of each of the remaining two fleece 
pieces. With the armhole edges even, 
padstitch the smaller fleece pieces to 
the two fused layers. 

When pinning shoulder pads in place 
for fit, note the front, back, and shoulder- 
line markings. Pin the interfacing side 
against the garment, and the fleece side 
against the body. Tack the pads to the 
shoulder and sleeve seam allowances. 

For garments requiring covered 
shoulder pads, cut two pieces of the 
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garment fabric from the shoulder-pad 
pattern, adding a seam allowance on all 


sides. Stitch right sides together, | 





leaving an opening along the armhole 
edge for turning. Turn right side out, 
press the edges, insert the pad, and 
Slipstitch or machine-stitch the 
opening. In a machine-washable garment, 
where the pad might slip around inside 
its covering during washing, topstitch 
close to all edges, catching the pad. 
—Marsha Stein, Waterbury, CT 


Fashions in shoulder lines vary, but 
most of us look better with a thin 
shoulder pad. Here’s an easy way to 
make matching pads for a blouse, dress, or 
lightweight suit (heavy suit and coat 
fabrics require a larger, thicker pad). Cut 
two fabric ovals about 9 in. long and 
6 in. wide. Fold the ovals in half, and 
for each one, cut one, two, or three layers 
of polyester fiberfill in the shape of the 
semioval to the desired thickness of the 
pad. If one shoulder is lower than the 
other, adjust the thickness accordingly. 

Machine-stitch about two thirds of 
the distance around the layers, right sides 
together. Turn each pad right side out 
and push in the fiberfill as evenly as 
possible. Baste the last third closed and 
topstitch by machine. The straight folded 
edges face the armhole seams. 

—Shirley Kates, Newtown, CT 


Yarn markers 

Use scraps of yarn (about 5 in. long) as 
markers in your knitting—within the row to 
mark pattern changes, like the beginning 

of cables, or at the edges of the row to 
mark increases, etc. Lay the yarn along 
the completed stitch and knit over it. 

I’m knitting a garment whose 
instructions read, “*Increase every 4th row 
twice, every 6th row once*. Repeat 
between *’s 5 times.” This means 


increasing in every 4th row 10 times, 
and in every 6th row 5 times. I cut 10 
lengths of one color to mark every 4th- 
row increase and 5 lengths of another 
color to mark the 6th-row increases. 
When I come back to my work, I can see 
immediately what I’ve done last—no 
need for notes. When the yarn markers 
are all used, my increase sequence is 
complete—no need to count or keep track. 
Yarn markers are flexible, stay where 
they’re put, are easily removed with a 
pull, and are free. Avoid strongly 
contrasting markers with lots of 
fuzzies—they’ll leave telltale fibers. 
—Elizabeth Rothman, Seattle, WA 


Reed-sleying hooks 
Here’s a tip for weavers: Those flat 
plastic bread-bag closures make great 
reed-sleying hooks. Clip off one side of 
the closure, hold it between thumb and 
forefinger, and draw the yarn through 
the reed. I prefer these to my long reed 
hook (and they’re usually easier to find). 
—Nancy Gildersleeve, Gainesville, FL 


Setting in knitted sleeves 
Knitters often spoil sweaters when 
setting in sleeves. For professional-looking 
set-in sleeves, I use a dressmaking 
technique: Hold the garment and sleeve at 
the shoulder seam, right sides together, 
cupping the sleeve cap over your curved 
fingers and keeping the two edges 
together with your thumb. Pin closely. 
Then backstitch, still cupping the cap. 
To get it perfectly rounded, I ignore the 
shape of the knit edges. Excess fabric 
adds welcome bulk under the shoulder, 
and the cupping distributes the extra 
fullness evenly. If the cap is too wide to 
work in evenly, before I sew the sleeve 
to the shoulder seam I run a piece of yarn 
through the top of the sleeve to gather 
it, and sometimes | crochet the edge to 
firm it. 

—Marne Chandler, Portola Valley, CA 
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Havea tip about your methods of 
working? We'll pay $25 for each published 
tip. Send details and sketches or photos 
to: Threads, Box 355, Newtown, Ct 06470. 
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DOS TEJEDORAS 


Hammock Making Techniques by 
Penelope Drooker. Covers a variety 
of fiber techniques. $8.00 paper. 


Latvian Mittens by L. Upitis, with 
color photos and over 100 graphs. 
$10.50 paper. 


Cornish Guernseys and Knit-Frocks 
by M. Wright, with photos, charts 
and instructions. $8.00 paper. 


Textures and Patterns for the Rigid 
Iteddle Loom by B. Davenport. 
$6.50 paper. 


Finishes in the Ethnic Tradition Bai- 
zerman & Searle. $7.50 paper. 


Latin American Brocades Baizerman 
& Searle. $5.00 paper. 


Postage and handling: $1.50 for first book, .50 for 
each additional book. 


Send to: DOS TEJEDORAS 
3036 North Snelling Ave., St. Paul, MN 55113 
(612) 646-7445. 








Made forbagh Other 


And made easier for you! GREAT SCOT’s new 
bobbin-free system puts fun and ease into knit- 
ting Argyles. 


The GREAT SCOT ARGYLER $32.00 
(with easy-to-follow instructions) 
The WEE SCOT $16.50 


(a smaller version for stockings) 


PATTERNS specially designed for the ARGYLER 
Child’s vest (2-12) and vest 


and stockings for stuffed 

bear (BEARGYLES!) $5.00 
Stockings $2.50 
Adult vest (32-44) $3.50 
Child’s pullover (2-12) $3.50 


YARN PACKS of soft imported Shetland $18-$22 
(Send $2 for prices and samples) 


ORDER TODAY FROM 
GREAT SCOT, DEPT. T 
5606 Mohican Road, Bethesda, MD 20816 
Maryland residents add 5% 
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CRYSTAL PALACE YARNS 


SPECIALISTS In 
NATURAL FIBERS 


° Silks 
* Cottons 
* Wools 
¢ Linen 
=} [=Yalo b> 
¢ Rayon 
Blends 


53 different 

Natural and Dyed 

Ofelal-ie Me @-leal-me-laleliale) 
Ligelismeomelelemcom-ltUR'F-lcol-wel-lmele]llaren 


« Wholesale only « Stocked in Berkeley « Mill Agents © 


Crystal Palace Yarns 
Dept. TH 

3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 


(415)548-9988 
TLX: 278011 STRAW A Dis 


ion ot Straw Into Gold. Inc 


LARGEST STOCK - LOWEST PRICES 


SILKS sample set deposit 
Raw Silk Noil, 20 colors............... .80 
China Silk, 8mm, 25 colors.......... eee > (8) 
Crepe de Chine, 25 colors 1.00 
Huan Li Crepe Jacquard, 5 patterns.... .40 
Fuji (broadcloth) Silk, 7ib, 8 colors 
Charmeuse wicrepe back, 18 colors. ... 
Silk Organza, 6 colors................. .30 
Spun Silk, blouse wt., 10 colors........ 60 
Shantung Silk, 20 colors............. .. 80 
Dyed Taffeta, 12 COLO eicce sg ag ee ee ns 80 
Open Weave Silk Noil, 15 colors. eee 60 
Spun Silk Noil, 9 colors eee nee igs BOO 


sample set deposit 
Thai Silk, dress wt., 25 colors.......... .80 
Polka Dot Crepe Print, 9 choices....... .80 
Striped dyed Noil from Japan, 7 choices .80 
WOOLENS 
Wool Gabardine, 10 colors............. ; 
Wool Flannel, 10 colors............... : 
Silk/Woo} Challis, 10 colors............. 
COTTONS 
Cotton Ikat, 10 patterns............... .40 
Cotton Poplin, 10 cotors............... .40 
UPHOLSTERY AND SUIT WEIGHT SILKS 
Natural & Dyed Raw Silks & Tussahs, 50/65 

choices from India and China 


| THIS IS A PARTIAL LISTING OF OUR FABRICS - WE HAVE MANY MORE TO CHOOSE FROM! 


We also carry - Tablelinens, Blouses, Lingerie, Scarves, Gift Items and much more! 


*COMPLETE SAMPLE SET* 
Over 600 Samples! $20 Deposit - $18 refundable if returned within 30 days, PLUS | will 
receive a FREE SILK SCARF with this coupon and my sample order 
COMPLETE SAMPLE SET $20 L] 


KEARSE KREK RHR aKKRaAAKHAEKKAKAaAEAEKKAA KARA KRKEKKRKehE 


$10 1 year Membership. I'll receive 3 unscheduled mailings of samples throughout the 
year of the newest arrivals and latest closeouts 
1 YEAR FABRIC CLUB MEMBERSHIP $10 O 
FREE BROCHURE 


THAI SILKS, 252 (T) State St., Los Altos, CA 94022, (415) 948-8611 
Out of State (800) 722-SILK. In California (800) 221-SILK 
Specials for stores, artists, dressmakers 





Mechanical marvels 

At the Knitting Arts Exhibition, 
machines were humming, clacking, and 
glowing as their demonstrators pointed 
out the latest industrial innovations. The 
show, held last November at the 
Coliseum in New York City, featured state- 
of-the-art graphics computers linked 
with high-speed electronic knitting 
machines. There were about 80 
exhibitors from Japan, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and the United States. While 
there was little for the small designer or 
manufacturer to consider buying, it was 
fascinating just to glimpse what the large 
manufacturers have to work with. 

The capabilities of the new graphics 
computers would thrill any artist or 
designer. Image variations that might 
take weeks to produce manually can now 
be generated and printed in minutes. A 
photograph might be the starting place, 
but then all the shapes and colors can 
be changed by the artist or operator. The 
artist draws with a stylus on a tablet to 
change the image on the screen. 
Characters and patterns can be 
superimposed onto spheres or cubes or 
any other three-dimensional forms. I 
saw a machine with a “watercolor 
function,” whose stylus can be used to 


Fiber R/Evolution 


The Milwaukee Art Museum’s two-part 
exhibition, Fiber R/Evolution, curated by 
Jane Brite, opened on Feb. 6 and will 
travel through June 1987. The invited 
portion, on view at the museum 

through March 30, documents the 
development of the textile art aesthetic 
from the mid-1950s to the mid-1980s and 
includes the works of 18 prominent 

fiber artists (Ed Rossbach is represented 
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Kiyomi Iwata’s silk organza monoprint “Red 
Box” (1984, 7 in. sq.) from the juried portion of 
Fiber R/Evolution m Milwaukee. 
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brush colors in like paint. The more it’s 
gone over, the denser the color 

becomes. Theoretically there are millions 
of colors to choose from. 

For overall patterns, the machine will 
work out the repeats. In knitting, colored 
patterns are called jacquard patterns. 
Stitch patterns and jacquard patterns can 
be programmed onto a computer 
diskette, which ultimately instructs the 
high-speed electronic knitting machine. 
The knitting machine itself resembles a 
15-ft.-long metal upright piano with 
giant cones of yarn along the top. A 
moving carriage and the needles are at 
the keyboard level. The cones whirl in 
place as Knitted panels of cloth roll out 
the bottom. In minutes, shaped fronts or 
backs or sleeves pour out, cuffs and 
bottom ribbing included. Sweaters today 
can be produced with a speed and 
variety unheard of two or three years ago. 

The other major type of knitting 
machine at the show was circular in 
shape, with cones of yarn around the 
outside of the top, for knitting tubular 
fabric on a form that grows as a column 
in the center. It was developed to meet 
the demand for striped fabrics. 

It was amusing to watch some of the 
machines. The seamless glove-knitting 


by 16 pieces, Claire Zeisler by 9). The 
juried portion, which opened at the 
University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee 
and includes current work of 42 fiber 
artists, was selected by New York City 
author and critic Mildred Constantine, 
California artist Neda Al-Hilali, and 
Mary Jane Jacobs, curator of textiles at 
the Museum of Contemporary Art, Chicago. 
The invited portion will be at the 
Indianapolis Museum of Art from April 22 


—— is 
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“Space- 


ed Photographic Weaving” (1975, 8 ft. by 10 ft., cotton) 1s one of four pieces by Lia Cook 


machine can pump out everything from 
work gloves to fashion gloves, with no 
seams anywhere. The machine drops 
finished gloves one after the other like 
gum balls down a chute. A computerized 
embroidery machine works elaborate 
designs onto cloth surfaces at up to 
30,000 stitches an hour for emblems like 
the Izod alligator, for corporate logos, 
and for children’s wear, the largest 
market, I was told. I watched 17 ancient 
Egyptian busts, all identical, speedily 
taking colorful shape at one time. 

A zipper machine, which costs $9,800, 
sewed a zipper on a jacket in 20 seconds, 
and linking machines sewed garments 
together and attached ribbed neck, cuff, 
and trimmings. At the folding and 
bagging machine, a knit shirt was laid flat 
over hinged flaps that flipped up, one 
after the other. A belt moved the neat pile 
of mechanically folded shirt into a 
waiting plastic bag held open by a jet of 
air, then heat-sealed the bag, ready for 
shipping. There was also a backwinder, 
which unravels faulty cloth and winds 
the recovered yarn onto skeins and then 
onto cones so it can be reknit. It undoes 
everything the other machines have taken 
such pains to do. But sometimes that’s 
necessary. —Patricia Byers 


to June 1. Both parts will be in St. Louis 
(MO) at Washington University, July 26 to 
Sept. 21, 1986, and at the Wichita (KS) 
Art Museum, May 15 to June 15, 1987. The 
juried part will travel to Galleries of the 
Claremont Colleges, Claremont (CA), and 
the University of California at Riverside, 
Oct. 24 to Dec. 15, 1986; to the 

Brockton (MA) Art Museum, Jan. 16 to 
Mar. 22, 1987; and to the American Craft 
Museum (NY), July 11 to Sept. 5, 1987. 
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in the invited portion of Fiber R/Evolution at the Milwaukee Art Museum. 
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Photos courtesy of Milwaukee Art Museum 











outh 1200 W. Ann Arbor Rd. 
Plymouth, MI 48170 
&Cane 313) 455-2150 
Supply Mon.-Thur. 9-9/Fri. & Sat. 9-5 







THE DROP SPINDLE emi’ 


(805) 922-1295 
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| | Complete Basketry and 
| Chair Seating Materials. 


Superior quality reed, cane, ash splint, 
| fibre rush, Shaker tape, 
| including basket handles, hoops, 
kits, dyes, tools, books. 
Shipping within 24 hours! 






HAND-DYED YARNS 


In Subtle & Outrageous Variegated Colors 
Silk, Mohair, Wool and Cotton / 
Samples $2.00 







WHOM_ES Al F 






Free Price List 

















Tour the World of Fiber with 
Connoisseur Tours 


¢ England and Scotland, September ’86. 

A special knitting tour that will include the Shetland Islands. Led by Pat Morse. 
* Madeira Embroidery Tour, October ’86. 

An original design will be created for this tour by Imperial Linens. 

Led by Carolyn Walker and Katherine Holman. 
¢ Weaving Tour of Chile and Peru, October ’86. 

Let Jennie Hutchings show you many places unseen by most tours including 


ptivate collections in Chile. av) 
hi 















The Fabric Carr 
offers Threads Keaders | 






20% discount on a Unique Sleeveboard | 
Exclusive to The Fabric Carr 







® two sides balanced so the 
board will not wobble 

® space between the two boards 
(it has 6”) for ease 


















© it can even be used for pants! For information: DIRECTIONS SN j 
800-533-5343 (outside NY. of ~~ 
s1424n1700 «UNLIMITED. AS 


Reg. $18.95 less 20% $15.16 plus $2.95 shipping. For a catalog of fine sewing 
tools, send SASE to: The Fabric Carr, P.O. Box 1083, Los Altos CA 94022 





344 Main St., Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 




















Color is our business 


Nell Znamierowski, our color 
consultant, has completely 
redesigned our color lines. We 
think you'll find our yarns 
even more beautiful than 
before. 


We card and spin handweav- 
ing yarns in our mill from 
long-fibered, 100% Virgin 
Wool, Our dyed-in-the-wool 
colors range from vibrant ac- 
cents to subtle heathers and 
are now available at many 
fine handweaving shops. 


Complete Sample Catalog: 
$4.00 


HARRISVILLE DESIGNS _ Harrisville, New Hampshire 03450 
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A quilting bee 

among the Amish 

Quilting bees were a thing of the past, I 
thought, a legend almost. Everything I 
knew about quilters today suggested 
that we work independently of one 
another. But when I went to Lancaster 
County in Pennsylvania, to my surprise, 
my Amish-Mennonite hostess invited me 
to a quilting bee the very next morning. 

The quilting had begun well before I 
arrived (around 9:30), and it continued 
after my two-hour stay. Several small 
children played together inside a large 
farmhouse, and an older woman, 
confined to a wheelchair, worked at her 
embroidery and greeted each new 
arrival with sparkling eyes and an eager 
smile. A quiet hum came from the next 
room, where the quilt was stretched out 
full on its frame, filling the room, 
except for a row of chairs on each side. 
Nearly a dozen women were busy 
working on the borders of the quilt, which 
had been started just that morning. 

All the women wore plain, solid-color 
dresses and a white prayer cap pinned up 
close at the back of the head. Makeup 
and jewelry were absent. The light-colored 
clothing, electric lighting, and black 
automobiles outside helped identify them 
as members of New Order Amish or 
Amish-Mennonite congregations. 

What drew the women together this 
day was the quilting of a gift for the 
secretary at their church's school. It is a 
tradition that the mothers of the children 
make a quilt fora teacher or staff 
member who has been with the school 
three years. The pattern chosen for this 
gift was a large appliqué tree symbolizing 
the school. Red apples each carried the 
embroidered namic of a teacher, and green 
leaves the names of the children. 

These quilters have in common a way 
of life in a rural agricultural community 
where church, family, and home are of 
utmost importance. While my experience 
with quilting was as a hobby that draws 
together women of disparate lifestyles and 
locales, as in guilds and societies, for 
these women it is one of the shared 
traditions of their small community. 
Although one woman runs a successful 
quilt business out of her home, in 
general the women are nonprofcssionals 
and may not even engage in quilting for 
their own households. But when the call 
goes out for a quilting, they will come 
and lend a hand. 

As well as accomplishing a job, the 
quilting is a break from home and farm 
chores. Some of the women joked about 
leaving husbands to fend for themselves 
for midday dinner, usually a large meal 
in this farming community. The quilting is 
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Amish quilters work on the borders of their gift to the church school. 


a time for relaxing, sharing, and 

visiting, with much lighthearted laughter. 
During my stay, the conversation ran to 
gardens and canning, some of it in English 
and some in Pennsylvania German. 

Late in the morning one visitor 
produced a plate of oatmeal cookies and 
offered to share her no-flour recipe. 

Other types of information were 
exchanged too. Because they don’t have 
televisions or radios, the Amish rely on 
personal contact for local news. This 

day, one quilter brought news of a funeral 
she had just attended, which had drawn 
some 700 people and filled the small town 
of Bird-in-Hand with horse-drawn buggies. 
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While with the Amish, I learned that 
quilting bees are common among these 
people, especially in winter, when the 
women don’t garden or can. Quilters also 
work alone, when quilting for hire and 
for pieces where uniformity and 
consistency of stitching are important. 
There will be quilting bees like this one to 
make a gift or prepare pieces for a church 
sale. There are “sisters days,” when the 
women of a family gather to make a 
quilt for a bride-to-be. And often mother 
and daughters will work in a home 
quilting bee. In these ways, the Amish 
preserve an aspect of life quite removed 
from our society. —Judy Kellar Fox 





Quilters flock 
to Houston festival 
“Wall-to-wall inspiration, challenge, 
and encouragement” is how one 
participant described Quilt Festival 1985, 
held in Houston Oct. 30 through Nov. 3. 
As one of the 1,500 registrants (10,000 
others came just to buy and observe), I 
was dazzled by the quilts, wearables, 
and related items displayed in 10 
exhibitions; a mall with 100 retailers: 
97 classes and seminars taught by a 
faculty of 49; and 13 special events, 
culminating in the Fairfield/Concord 
Starburst Fashion Show, featuring 50 
one-of-a-kind designer-made garments. 
Now in its 11th year, this event is the 
brainchild of Karey Bresenhan. In 1974, 
Karey opened a shop called “Great 
Expectations” to sell antique quilts and 
teach quiltmaking. She held her first 
quilt fair there in 1975. In 1976 she and 
her mother founded the Quilt Guild of 
Greater Houston, whose membership 
cosponsored the fair as it became Quilt 
Festival and moved to a church, to a larger 
church, and then into a civic building. 


In 1979 Karey added Quilt Market, a 
three-day trade show. Also in 1979 the 
South/Southwest Quilt Association 
assumed cosponsorship of the ever- 
growing Festival, which had expanded so 
fast that it moved, with Quilt Market, to 
the Shamrock Hilton Hotel in 1980. By 
1985, the South/Southwest Quilt 
Association had become the 
American/International Quilt 
Association. Since Quilt Festival seems to 
become an addiction for those who 
attend, with new “addicts” added every 
year, one can only imagine where Quilt 
Festival will go from its high of 1985. 
“Even though Quilt Festival gets 
bigger and bigger, there’s no 
depersonalization in the atmosphere,” 
said Elinor Peace Bailey, a merchant and 
Festival teacher. “This is a forum where 
women can express themselves and grow 
in a nurturing, nonthreatening 
environment.” Participants came from all 
over the U.S. and from 15 other 
countries. Marjorie Patterson, an 
Australian who was there for the first 
time, said she “couldn’t get over how => 
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SAMPLERS 


HIGHLY AUTHENTIC reproduction kits 
(counted-thread) worked on the finest hand-dyed, 
custom-woven linens. 


Our catalogue also includes many authoritative, 
hard-to-find books on antique needlework, fine 
accessories, antique samplers, & birdseye maple 

frames. 


Send $1.50 to: 

THE SCARLET LETTER 
2021S W. Coffee Rd. 
Box 4/1 
New Berlin, WI 5315] 
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Personalized Quality LABELS 


Printed in Black with Red Border on White Cotton. 
TO SEW INTO THE LOVELY THINGS YOU MAKE 
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Actual Size 2 1/2” x 1 1/16" 
Prices 40/$5.75 - 70/$7.75 - 100/$9.75 | 


(prices are for one name and one style only) 


NAME TAPES for “hacen Camps or Homes 


eee 2 ee | 


‘\ * style 1 sew only 
= 100 Name Tapes $4.00 


= 200 Name Tapes $6.00 





Please enclose self-addressed stamped envelope 
(2 postage stamps for 70 or more labels) 
Enclose check or M.O. 
Canadian residents, enclose M.O. in U.S. funds 


IDENT-IFY LABEL CORP. Dept. 61 
P.O. Box 204, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11214 
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} tions; from quilt designing to quilt care, from country com- 


} And, you'll get quilt patterns valued at over $175 with 


| QUILTER’S NEWSLETTER MAGAZINE 


THIRD ANNUAL 
WEAVING TOUR OF 


ENGLAND 


the Cotswolds and Wales 


Hands-on loom learning experiences in the 
studio of renowned Eileen Chadwick and 
Theo Moorman, as well as visits to weav- 
ing mills, textile museums and studios 
of other famous weavers of England. 








July 21 to Aug. TI, 1986 


$2545.00... 


from New York | 











All-inclusive 21-day tour includes 
hotels, transportation, sightsee- 
ing, admissions, tuition and 
most meals. 


A sell-out every year. Be 
a part of the 1986 group. 
Write today for brochure — 


Eleanor Vos’ 


WOOLCRAFT 
HOLIDAY TOURS 


15865 Asilomar Blvd. 
Pacific Palisades 
California 90272 

(213) 454-5151 


_ Threads of your life a Bliinage: , 


are woven into your quilts. 
When you make quilts you 
make memories for yourself, 
remembrances for loved ones. 
American family life 


cozy, and comfortable | = 
because of patchwork quilts. .' om 

They’re a national tradition ~~ ¥ : 
we treasure. <2 os | 
Keep the tradition alive. ' SY MP ce 


_ Make a quilt for someone today, 


and you'll make a memory for tomorrow. | 


QUILTER’'S NEWSLETTER MAGAZINE will help you 
make quilts, find quilts, collect quilts, enjoy quilts. It’s full of 
patterns, color photos, news of sales, shows, contests; | 
ideas, inspirations, and instructions for quilting projects. Its | 
topics range from traditional techniques to modern innova- 


forters to contemporary quilt artists. Whether you're a quilt | 
lover or a quilt maker, a beginner or expert, this magazine 
is for you. Join us today. 


GUARANTEE: LOVEIT! | 


or money back after first issue. | 


You'll get a FREE 32-pg. catalog including patterns 
PLUS an extra free quilt pattern with your first copy. 


each year of your subscription. 





Box 394, Dept. THD7, [| 
Wheatridge, CO 80034-0394 
My payment is enclosed for: | 

} (|) Sample Issue with Cat.$3.00 [| '-yr. with Cat. $8.00 | 
() Full Year (10 issues) with Catalog $13.95 

i |] Extra-Big Special 15th Anniversary Issue $3.95 ($1 p/h) [ 

(U.S. Funds, Canada, add $4/yr.) | | 

| Name | 
Address — [ | 

| Be SS Seo | 





3 steps 


to a floor loom 





rigid heddle loom W70-1 
step 1 - Start with the loom base 


with ratchet brake and 10 dent 
rigid heddle. 





W70-4 table loom 


Step 2 - Add the castle and four 
harnesses. Notice the overhead 
beater. 





W70-4 floor loom 


Step 3 - Convert to a floor loom 
with stand and direct tie-up to four 
treadles. 


Write for free catalog. 


ry *@ | 
louvet Box 70, Carleton Place 


Ont., Canada K7C 3P3 
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The crowd loved this quilted coat. Made by 
Kimberly Long Masopust, of Somis, CA, and tr- 
Hed “God Save the Queen,” it was featured in 
the Quilt Festival's fashion show. 


The sik makers 
In South China they've developed a 
fish-mulbcrry-silkworm-fish cycle: Fish 
are raised in ponds surrounded by 
mulberry trees that feed the silkworms; 
their excreta are fed to the fish, whose 
debris nourishes the soil in which the 
mulberry trees grow. Communes in this 
area catch half a ton of fish for every 2.5 
tons of mulberry leaves. The silkworms 
ravenously eat the mulberry leaves. 
When spinning time comes, the 
worms are % in. long and green-gold in 
color. The silk workers make little straw 
tents for the silkworms to climb upon. 
Each suspends a safety net of coarse 
thread and folds itself in three while the 
liquid silk flows from a spinneret in its 
lower lip. The head and forelimbs make a 
figure-eight movement 300,000 times, 
using up the liquid silk in three days, 
spinning 114 miles of silk. Inside the 
cocoon, the worm is only % in. long—the 
chrysalis stage. During the long sleep, 
99% of the worms are stifled in a warm 
oven, for they'd break out of the 
cocoon, ruining the silk, if allowed to 
develop into moths. A few of the finest 
cocoons are stored to provide the next 
generation. Each female lays 200 to 300 
eggs, and the cycle begins again. 


Sorting cocoons at the Hangzhou silk mill. 
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nice people are. People have offered me 
fabric. They thank me for coming so far.” 
During her luncheon address, Mary 
Penders identified the “special intensity of 
feeling that permeates a Festival 
experience,” calling it the “twentieth- 
century equivalent of the nineteenth- 
century quilting bee.” 

Quilt Festival registrations are pretty 
evenly divided between nonprofessionals 
and the professional/semiprofessional,” 
said Lynn Young, Festival’s director of 
education. Some use the opportunity to 
professionalize themselves. As Aloyse 
Yorko, former editor of Quilt magazine, 
explained it, “Quilt Festival is where you 
come to see and be seen and make 
contacts.” Teachers come to learn, to see 
how others teach, and to compare their 
methods with those of the experts who 
wrote the books. Madonna Ferguson, a 
designer/retailer and faculty member for 
the third year, looks for fresh ideas. She 
characterized the “student who flies in” as 
“serious and demanding, more and 
more sophisticated about color and design, 
expecting the latest information and 
good value for her dollar.” 

To please quilters of all interests and 
levels, Lynn Young schedules a wide array 
of classes and lectures. “We work 


At the silk mill in the city of 
Hangzhou, which is the largest in China, 
the cocoons are cleaned, sorted for 
quality, and taken to the reeling room, or 
filature. One girl dandles the cocoons in 
hot water to soften the surface gum. 
Another picks up the leading strand 
from seven cocoons and attaches all 
strands to a revolving disc that twists 
them into one thread. They reel off about 
000 yd. of thread, shake it loose, and 
search it for flaws. The skeins are tied, 


toward a balance between workshops for 
the beginner and advanced specialized 
classes most quilt shops and organizations 
can't schedule; and a Professional 
Development Series for those interested in 
furthering their careers.” The Quilt 
Festival faculty includes established 
authors and designers, as well as 
emerging names in the field. Participants 
who were questioned at random about 

the quality of the classes they took were 
universally enthusiastic. 

Because the classes offered are so 
varied, it’s important to be selective. If 
youre planning to attend Quilt Festival 
1986—or any other fiber-related 
conference—carefully read the class 
descriptions in the brochure you receive. 
For Quilt Festival, teachers specify the 
supplies students must bring. Sometimes 
these are extensive, posing problems for 
those arriving by plane. Be aware thata 
teacher who has written a book about 
the subject of the class may expect you to 
buy a copy. “And don't expect ‘laying on 
of hands,’” cautions Karey Bresenhan. 
“Just because you're taking a class from 
a recognized expert whose work you 
admire doesn’t mean that your work 
will be magically transformed into a 
replica of hers.” —Colette Wolff 


twisted, made into books of 40 two- 
ounce skeins, and packed into bales. 

The Hangzhou mill ships out 280 tons 
of raw silk skeins annually, about half for 
export. The mill also makes spool 
thread, plain and printed yard goods, 
satins, brocades, velvets, and damasks 
in a thousand designs and colors. Many of 
the processes are fully mechanized, and 
the workers are proud to show visitors the 
techniques of reeling, weaving, dyeing, 
and printing. —Helen Claire Howes 
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Ikats, Embroidery, Fine Silks 
Fine materials for the textile artist 
Let us know your needs 
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Guaranteed to Fit! 


wNVICRIZED Pants, Bodice and Skirt Patterns 


How many times have you invested 
valuable time and money in sewing 
--} an article of clothing —only to find 
3}. that it simply does not fit well? 

‘§ | Now, thanks to advances in com- 






—J puter technology, I can offer you, 
in addition to our successful pants pattern, two new basic cus- 
tom patterns made to your exact measurements. And I guaran- \ 
tee them to fit, or your money will be refunded. SON, 4 
Order today. You'll receive complete easy-to-follow <y ; 


measuring directions and a special measuring 
tape by return mail. AND, if you order all three 
patterns, we'll subtract $10.00 from your total 
order. Think of the time and money you will /-— | i" 
save. But really more important, how you'll — 
enjoy using patterns that really fit. Your clothes 
will look and feel so good you'll use the patterns 
over and over. 


iP ——s, 


Cc LOTHING DESIGN 
CONCEPTS, INC. 
Custom Patterns 


PO. Box 1188, Manhattan, Kansas 66502 
Phone toll free 800-348-7255. 
In Kansas (913) 539-1510 
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Visiting the 

kimono school 

While a few older women, waitresses in 
formal situations, and young salesgirls 
wear a kimono, it isn’t a common sight 

in Japan. Regarded as antiquated, it is 
worn mainly at weddings and ceremonies 
that perpetuate tradition. The Westernized 
Japanese seem to prefer the comfort of 
tennis shoes and double-Knit polyester. 

For years I’ve been trying to adapt a 
kimono feel to clothing suitable for the 
multifaceted lives of Americans (see 
Threads, No. 1, page 44). When I went to 
Japan last September to visit my friend 
Hliroko, we toured the Institute of Kimono 
Technology. We saw women learning to 
make kimonos from silk yardage and re- 
create the wedding kimono, complete 
with prescribed undergarments, ties, and 
obi (the waist sash). The classes seemed 
forthright and industrious, appropriate for 
women who would save money by 
constructing their ceremonial garments 
themselves. We also saw how silk 
vardage is tie-dyed, stenciled, and dyed in 
the style of paste resist called yuzan. 

Then, the founder of the school, 

Sueko Otsuka, who built her business on 
her ability to design and make Western- 
stvle clothing, invited us to tea. Now in 
her eighties and prominent in Japanese 
society, she has appeared on television 
and has written several books. We were 
impressed. Mrs. Osaka greeted us with 
great enthusiasm. She looked frail, but 
she was electric and vital. She showed us 
mannequins dressed in various forms of 
kimonos: warriors, courtesans, brides, and 
emperors. I showed her photos of my 
work, and as any two seamstresses would, 
we talked about fabric, seams, and 
closures, with Iliroko interpreting. 

After tea, Hiroko and I learned that 
there was more to this school than 
kimono making. We were shown a top- 
grade fashion institute—classrooms with 
looms, spindles, dress forms, and 
computers; rooms for dyeing, batik, and 
silk-screening. Young students, male 
and female, were immersed in their work. 
This was not an environment where the 
objective was to save money by re-creating 
traditional kimonos. 

Hliroko and I were surprised to be 
summoned back to Sueko Otsuka’s private 
quarters. She’d called in some of her 
instructors to look at my photos. They 
treated us to a demonstration of the 
proper way to put on a kimono. From the 
undergarments through the many ties 
and overgarments, each step is prescribed 
and exact. Mrs. Otsuka encouraged me 
to wear one of her creations, a high- 
fashion interpretation of the traditional 
form. The teachers dressed me, making 
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Sueko Otsuka, founder of the Institute of Kimono Technology. 


minute adjustments for my height, width, | 
and stance. I felt like Scarlett O’Hara. 

The kimono, of silk crepe, was 
asymmetrical in design. The seams were 
impeccable—raw edges hidden and 
allowances tacked down. Kimonos are | 
essentially a series of rectangular pieces 
of fabric of standard width (19 in.), with | 
no darts, folds, or eases. They may be | 
folded much as we would fold an 
envelope. In the olden days, each hand- 
stitehed kimono would be disassembled 
for washing and resewn for wearing 
again. Today there is dry cleaning. 

Next, Mrs. Otsuka invited us to lunch. 
Over tempura served on lacquered trays, 
she explained that through the years, as 
feeling for indigenous dress eroded, she 
realized just how fluid and responsive 
the kimono had heen. Despite its usual 
association with restriction and 
submission, the kimono could adapt its 
shape, spirit, and personality to the 
circumstances and to the person wearing 
it. From this point of view, Mrs. Otsuka 
had been able to create kimonos to be 
worn with pants or over blouses. Daring 
and revealing bodice designs could be 
covered by more demure tops. Matching | 
footwear added accents. Pretied obis 
looked traditional, and elaborate bows | 
didn’t have to be tied behind one’s back. | 
Snaps, zippers, and elastic waistbands | 





added comfort and simplified dressing. 
Various hemlines and bold couplings of 
color and texture added 20th-century 
excitement to the ancient garment. 

Almost without translation, Mrs. Otsuka 
and I shared our sense that the kimono 
offered an immutable form adaptable to 
time, place, and person. It is not frozen in 
the past but is a viable answer to the 
assorted needs of contemporary people. 
From this viewpoint Western clothes 
seem limiting, with a different costume 
required for each occasion, versus one 
incredibly flexible garment. 

I felt that Mrs. Otsuka and I shared a 
secret. I sensed that although she is 
venerated by her staff and students, not 
many understand her legacy. They revere 
the kimono for what it was, a garment 
that defines you, not for what it can be, a 
garment that adapts itself to your 
circumstances. What Mrs. Otsuka and I 
know is that the kimono is primarily 
an idea. Joyce Hannah 


Patricia Byers lives in Sandy Hook, CT. 
Judy Kellar Fox, who lives tn Aloha, OR, 
visited the Amish quilters with the aid 

of agrant from Esprit Corp. Colette Wolff 
runs a needlework-design business in 

New York City. Helen Claire Howes lives in 
Montreal. Joyce Hannah makes kimonos 
and teaches art in Newtown, CT. 
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Bylo Baby Doll Kit 


Painted Eyes 


Glass-like Eyes...°18.99 
FREE SHIPPING 


Handpainted Porcelain Bisoue 
Face and Hands 
Body and Dress Patterns 
EASY INSTRUCTIONS 


Complete 
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812 Beltrami Ave. 
Bemidji, MN 56601 
218-751-3435 
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It’s you! Your imagination giving shape to your ideas. Your 
| work, expression of self and communication with others. Values 
) | in craft encouraged, nurtured at Penland for 56 years. 
by Jove ada | | Imagine—eight, one, two and three week sessions encompassing 
22 disciplines in the art of craft with 90 instructors, artists in their 


st te ae oe gp own right. Together at Penland with you in the heart of the North 
enjoy using 7 Carolina Blue Ridge Mountains from June 2nd to September 19th. 


The Penland experience is you! 
Juges yourself, Send $1.00 
slated tas 
scldehesennd pots one | | , - Sessions in basketry, black- 


smithing, book arts, clay, clothing 


Stuffing, Quilt atts and. | Ri eo SS | | design, crochet, dyeing & spinning, 
Pillow Inserts at detect | | - +i enameling, felting, fiber, glass, 
se graphics, jewelry, metal, marbling, 

ji + paper, photo, quilting, sculpture, 

saa | | | surface design and wood. Call or 

Buffalo Batt & Felt Corp., Dept. T-4 write for a summer brochure. 


3307 Walden Ave., Depew, NY 14043 , ei 
| PAK fo eae: 























Phone: 716-688-7100 
Enclosed: $1.00 for Brochure, Samples. 
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Your Producers 
of Quality 
Instructional 
Arts & Crafts 
VIDEO WORKSHOPS 





THE 
EXPERTS 
COME 
TO YOU! 





a Fa [TAPESTR ae 


t }) Eanes 
| VIDEO is the NEW way to LEARN 


STUDY Weaving with Chandler ¢ Basketry 
with Daugherty ° Tapestry with Harvey ® 
Card Weaving with Crockett © Rigid Heddle 
with Davenport © Oriental Rug Weaving with 
Duker ¢ These, and many others, join you in 
the comfort of your home. 


Professionally taped, edited, and 
duplicated, one- our courses are 
ONLY $59. 00, 2 hr. $79.00 


For FREE Brochure and to place 
future orders, Please call or write 


1-800-442-1122 


rN 
Victorian Video Productions 3 
Department TD Waa 
305 Thomas P.O. Box 1328 ) 
Port Townsend, WA 98368 





SEW~1IT SBEAMS 


“Join The Excitement” 





If you love to sew?! 
Sew-It Ss2ins is for you! 

Sew-It Seams is an iA forntational publica- 
tion concerning all aspects of the sewing 
industry. We are dedicated to com- 
municating new ideas, helpful information, 
and related services to our readers. 
* Educating and inspiring sewing people is 

our goal! 
" Make more efficient use of sewing time 

through short cuts and self knowledge! 


‘ Improve self confidence! 
“ Exciting, illustrated, educational articles! 
* Special emphasis on reader participation! 


We bring ideas and skills that keep you 
informed, save you money, and add flair to 
your sewing creativeness. 


We would enjoy having your opinions to 
customize our publication for you. 


Hil 
ADVERTISING SPACE AVAILABLE 
CONTRIBUTING WRITERS WELCOME 


“Sew It Seams” Charter Membership $15.00 
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City State __ Aig ee 
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208 Central Way ° Kirkland, WA 98033 
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CLASS SCHEDULE 
WINTER/SPRING 
1986 





DRAPING FOR BEGINNERS 
Lynne Horpedahl, Feb. 3-7 


*INTERMEDIATE & ADVANCED 


DRAPING 
Lynne Horpedahl, Feb. 3-7 


* EVENING CLASS IN WEAVING 
Annette Chaudet, Feb. 3-7 


BEGINNING KNITTING 
Marcia Kolk, Feb. 12 & 26 
& March § & 12 


CoLorR BLENDING ON & OFF Loom 
Katherine Sylvan, Feb. 17-21 


*COILED BASKETRY 
Karen Sears, Feb. 24-28 


SCANDINAVIAN RUG WEAVING 
Joanne Tallarovic, March 3-7 & 10-14 


TAPESTRY WEAVING 
with Mary Lane from the 
Scheuer Tapestry Gallery of New York, 
March 25-29 


BEGINNING-INTERMEDIATE 
WEAVING 
Annette Chatudet, March 24-28, 
& March 31-April 4 


INTERMEDIATE PATTERN WEAVING 
Marcia Kolk, April 8-25 


SPRING KNITTING FOR BEGINNERS 
Emilie Wacaser 
April 9, 16, 23, 30 


WEAVING AND IKAT 
Mary Rawcliffe Colton 
May 6-16 


KNITTING MACHINES 


FOR BEGINNERS 
Kathleen Walke, May 12-16 


KNITTING MACHINE II 


(INTERMEDIATE) 
Kathleen Walke, May 19-30 


BEGINNING WEAVING 
Marcia Kolk 
May 20-30 & June 2-6 


*evening classes 


kkekek kK * 


For complete semester class 
schedule and fees call or write: 


1201 CERRILLOS ROAD 
SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 87501 
(505) 983-1168 

















Tradition. 


Tradition dies hard. Norman Kennedy has 
spent a litetime leat ming and p passing on the 
vediionn weaving and Spinning techniques 
it his native Scocand. At Weaver's nie 
the Mars iiitale School of 1\ dVINg, VOU Can 
le arn the profession Qt weaving. : ven it you 
thought you already knew how. For more 
information, write: Weaver's Crott, the 


Marshtield School of Weaving, Plainfield, 
Vermont 0 


566/. 


Wivei a Croft, 
the Marshfield School of Weaving. 





YARN BARN 
=» CRAFTS SCHOOL 


Joanne Tallarovic 
“The Rag Rug Workshop”’ 
July 21-25 
Una Corriveau 
“Rug Hooking’ July 28-August 1 


Carla Starkey 

“Nantucket Basket Workshop’ 
August 4-6 

Martha Weatherbee 

“The Brown Ash Shaker Basket’ 
August 7 

“The Canterbury Shaker 
Cat Head Basket’’ August 8 

Albertje Koopman 

“Fashions on the Loom, | & Il’ 
August 11-15 

Margaretta Grandin Nettles 


“A Tapestry Workshop” 
August 18-20 


For more information contact 


Yarn Barn Crafts School 
Oquossoc, Maine 04964 


207-864-5917 or 201-222-4991 
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and subtle Ultrasuede® 
combine in these prefinished 


handpainted kits on #13 | 


mesh, inultra blue.Our set 





consists of Change Purse, 
4Vo" x 3%" and Fyeplas Case, 3 x 7%," $56.00 plus $3. 00 
shipping. MC/Visa/Check. Ss for Eoloe catalog of fine needle- 


point and cross-stitch kits, accessories and reference books. 


HEATHER HILT. LIMITED, DEPT. T. 141 W. 87 ST., NY,NY 10024, 212-787-2159. | 


Delicate needlepoint cng 
| 


APPALACHIAN CENTER FOR CRAFTS 
Write: Director, Box 347 A-1. Route 3, 
Smithville. TN 37166. (615) 597 6801 


| 








Layton, NJ. 07851 
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201/948-5200 
crafts center 
Send | 
for Costumers And Technicians ’ 
FREE 
Brochure Bias LINE 


Study 


Textiles 


July/August 
summer Workshops 


Spring & Fall Weekend Workshops 
Textile Residency Available 


from Bobby Ann oloper 





COSTUME TECH 
140 GLENDALE-SUITE 243 
LAKELAND, FLA. 33803 

813-686-2642 


Answers to Problems 


| 11 ISSUES FOR $10.00 SAMPLE ISSUE $2.00 


Supply Sources 








The Most Complete Series of | | = a - . 

Summer Workshops | DYES for Fabric Design 
in the Midwest , 
One Week Workshops _ COTTON — WOOL moe SILK 


June 9 - July 18 | i BATIK — PAINT — STENCIL 


Fibers Painted Silk Appliques, Ikat, Batik”, wee’ ves’ 
Quilts-Fabric Collage, Contemporary LIQUID Reactive Dyes Cibacron F Reactive Dyes 
Needle Lace, Knitting, Liquid Fiber | 1 : 
Reactive Dyes | PROcion Reactive Dyes 
Metals Enameling, Gold Overlay, Reticulation maf Ciba Kiton Acid Dyes-Washfast Acid Dyes 
Blacksmithing, Electroforming 2 
& Anodizing TEXTILE INKS & Pigments 
Wood Vigaliivic-m @relat-i(a¥leillolam- WME-lelilalle| 0-1. tam ALL SUPPLIES 
Injay, Guitar Construction, 
WE Lele lol pm Orelal-idtieilolame ylelele ler: laalare 





Clay Porcelain, Clay 

Glass Glassblowing | & Il, Flat Glass 

Other Computer Graphics, Children’s Book 

Areas INustration, Editorial Illustration, Basketry, | We are an EXCELLENT “Source! 


Color Photography , Watercolor, Wet 


Leather Forming, Relief Block Printmaking, SPECIALISTS IN FABRIC COLORATION 


: _ Three Day Workshop 
' Two Week ae 


Nowe | dhcnicaleDe 


ea contact | | P.O. BOX 14, DEPT. T nc. 
Rowan Hall, Miami University SOMERSET, MASS. 02726 

‘Oh ilsicomOlalleme te lt)s) PHONE: 617-676-3838 

Phone 513-529-7395 
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t takes 1,850 yd. of lightweight fab- 
ric and over a mile of flat-felled 
seams to make a large hot-air bal- 
, loon. Even a small balloon requires 
030 yd. of fabric. Sewing a balloon’s 
100-ft. seams is no small task. At Cameron 
Balloons US, this country’s third largest 
manufacturer of hot-air balloons, the main 
sewing and cutting room is big enough so 
that a large-sized balloon can be laid out. 
Sewing machines and bolts of nylon seem 
small by comparison. In the back room, 
ceiling-high bundles of rattan, mahogany- 
colored suede and leather, and stainless- 
steel cables and tubing for the balloon’s 
basket crowd the manufacturing space. 
Bruce Comstock, the owner of the Ann 
Arbor, MI, company, and his wife, Tucker, 
have been involved with hot-air balloons 
for the past 15 years. They started with a 
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Federal Aviation Administration certified 
repair station in their basement and are 
now making their 175th balloon, having 
signed a licensing agreement in 1982 with 
Cameron in England to manufacture Ca- 
meron balloons in the United States. Ca- 
meron US, which currently makes 82 bal- 
loons per year, is expanding at an annual 
rate of 20%. 

Comstock says two factors have contrib- 
uted to the rapid growth of sport balloon- 
ing: improvements in design and the avail- 
ability of appropriate materials. “If plastic 
fabrics hadn’t been developed, ballooning 
wouldn't have gotten off the ground.” Hot- 
air ballooning is now no more expensive 
than speed boating: $10,000 will buy a new 
four-passenger sport balloon. Each two-hour 
launch costs $35 for liquid propane gas to 
fuel the trip. 





In a hot-air balloon the fabric structure 
that holds the hot air is called the enve- 
lope. The envelope fabric is the most im- 
portant material in a balloon. It must be 
lightweight, strong, and resistant to dete- 
rioration from light, heat, and mildew. Poly- 
ester and nylon are the fibers most fre- 
quently used; many hot-air balloons are 
made of ripstop nylon. 

Ripstop nylon weighs only 1.85 0z./sq. yd., 
but it is extremely strong because heavier 
nylon threads are woven both horizontally 
and vertically into the fabric. The ripstop 
that is used at Cameron (see photo, facing 
page) is woven with double rows of the 
heavier threads to provide extra strength. 
There are approximately 100 threads/in. in 
ripstop nylon, with the heavier threads 
woven every % in. Ripstop is also used for 
other items requiring a strong, lightweight 
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A hot-aty balloon ts nade of masses of fab- 
ric. Despite the ight weight of both ripstop 
nylon and polyester, the most common en- 
relope fabrics, a typical envelope may weigh 
450 Ub. Photo by Steve Theil. 





fabric, such as parachutes, sails, and back- 
packing tents. 

The raw nylon is purchased and finished 
in England. Finishing is an 18-step process 
that begins with the scrubbing of the gray- 
ish-white fabric with hot water and deter- 
gent to prepare it for dyeing. During the 
finishing process the fabric is also coated 
on one side with urethane, a liquid plastic, 
which helps reduce porosity. Reduced po- 
rosity means less heat loss, which in turn 
means less fuel consumption and longer 
flights per launch. 

At Cameron, a hot-air balloon is a hand- 
made entity. From the cutting of the nylon 
envelope to the weaving of the rattan bas- 
Ket, people, not machines, do the job. A 
large-capacity balloon has 20 vertical gores, 
each seamed of 22 horizontal panels, for a 
total of 440 cloth panels. The panels at the 
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widest part of the envclope measure 13 ft. 
Despite the fabric’s light weight, an enve- 
lope weighs up to 450 Ib. The panels at the 
bottom of the envclope, where the heat 
from the burner is most intense, are made 
of a heat-resistant fabric called Nomex. With- 
in the envelope, temperatures reach 200°F. 

Tubular nylon tape sewn to the outside 
of the vertical seams between gores ab- 
sorbs pressure from the hot air inside the 
envelope. These load tapes run the length 
of the envelope and form a spiderweb across 
an 8-ft.-wide hole at the top of the balloon, 
which lets hot air escape so the balloon 
can descend. During flight, the hole is fit- 
ted with a fabric disk that prevents hot air 
from escaping. This disk is called an enve- 
lope valve, or parachute, because of its shape. 
The pressure of the hot air inside the bal- 
loon holds the parachute up, and the spi- 
derweb of load tapes across the hole pre- 
vents it from blowing out. In the photo at 
left, the parachute and white load tapes 
are visible at the top of the blue balloon. 
The drawing on page 22 shows the anato- 
my of a balloon. To open the parachute, 
the pilot pulls on ropes connected to it. 
The 75 lb. of steady pull needed to disen- 
gage the parachute prevent accidental de- 
flation. Besides the burner, the parachute 
is the only means of flight control. 

While most balloons feature a separate 
skirt around the bottom of the balloon to 
protect the burner pilot light from wind 
gusts, Cameron substitutes a scoop, which 
looks like half a skirt. The scoop has the 
advantage of preventing envelope deflation 
caused by the Venturi effect, by which wind 
blowing across the mouth of a tube (the 
balloon) creates a pressure drop and draws 
air out of the tube (and deflates the bal- 
loon). The scoop also provides more ma- 
neuverability than does a conventional skirt. 


The envelope—Envelope design is a math- 
ematical process that structures each gore 
so as to give the envelope a configuration 
that’s most efficient for containing the re- 
quired volume of hot air. At Cameron, the 
engineering drawings for the envelope are 
based on designs by Donald Cameron, an 
aeronautical engineer and a pioneer of hot- 
air-balloon design, and are generated by 
computer with a program provided by the 
parent company in England. 

The unit construction of each envelope 
allows a lot of room for development of 
color and design. The lovely twists and 
chevrons and swirls of color seen on sport 
balloons are a function of their design. 
Changing colors within the seam lines is 
easy. More elaborate appliqué designs are 
costly and difficult to achieve because of 
the distortion a linear graphic undergoes 
when applied to a spherical surface. Devi- 
ating from the typical balloon shape is es- 
pecially challenging, but the Cameron prob- 
lem solvers have designed and made a flying 
spark plug, a Perrier bottle, a pair of jeans, 
and even a French chateau (see back cover). 


When the buyer and the designer have 
come up with a design, the designer makes a 
chart of the total balloon design, with each 
gore colored and specified. This information 
is kept in a folder, one for each balloon, for 
the cutters and seamers to refer to. 

Using full-size paper patterns made from 
the engineering drawings and following the 
color chart, the cutter cuts the fabric panels 
with a hand-held electric cutting wheel. A 
balloon with 22 panels per gore has 22 dif- 
ferent patterns, as each panel in a gore is a 
slightly different width. Each gore is iden- 
tical, however, so the corresponding pan- 
els in each gore can be cut together. In a 
20-gore balloon, therefore, the cutter cuts 
20 layers of fabric at once. The gore-and- 
panel configuration in each envelope is de- 
signed to make maximum use of the 54-in. 
fabric. In some balloons the fabric runs 
horizontally; in some it runs vertically. Al- 
though a colorful pile of long narrow fabric 
scraps accumulates by the end of the day, 
it is small compared with the amount of 
fabric used. 

After all the panels have been cut, they 
are stacked in order by gore for the short 
seamer. On a two-needle industrial machine, 
the short seamer sews the separate panels 
of each gore together, using a flat-felled 
seam for strength and neatness. Depend- 
ing on the number of gores in the balloon, 
this seam is anywhere from 3 ft. to 23 ft. 
long. The more gores, the smoother, more 
aerodynamically economical and aestheti- 
cally pleasing is the balloon’s shape. 

Once the short seams of each gore have 
been sewn, the long seamer sews the gores 
together with flat-felled seams to make two 
half balloons, following the numbering sys- 
tem detailed in each balloon’s folder. On 
the largest balloon these vertical seams 
are about 100 ft. long. For the vertical 
seams, the load-bearing tape is sewn on as 
part of the seaming process. The tapes ex- 
tend for about 12 ft. beyond the top of the 
balloon, where later they will be joined to 
form the spiderweb that holds the para- 
chute in place. A special load-tape feeder 
developed by Comstock feeds the tape un- 
der tension down to the sewing machine’s 
presscr foot. The photo at left shows black 
load-bearing tape being fed down to the 
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Shown three times actual size, ripstop nylon is 
woven at 100 threads/in. The grid pattern of 
heavier nylon threads gives additional 
strength to the lightweight fabric. 
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sewer through the load-tape feeder on the 
front of the machine. The tension on the 
tape takes stress off the nylon envelope 
when the balloon is filled with hot air. In 
the final stages of envelope construction, 
load tapes are also sewn to the horizontal 
seams, but here they are not structural. 
Like the heavy threads in the fabric itself, 
their function is to prevent the spreading 
of rips in the envelope. 

The industrial sewing machines used at 
Cameron are pedal controlled, leaving the 
sewers’ hands free to maneuver the some- 
times incredible mass of fabric. When asked 
about the difficulty of handling hundreds 
of pounds of nylon, seamstress supervisor 
Frieda Young said only, “You get used to it.” 

Developing a special graphic for any hot- 
air balloon is an individual process. Some- 
times special designs are inlaid in the pan- 
els before the panels are sewn into gores, 
and sometimes they are appliquéd after- 
ward. Appliqués are sewn on with a single 
row of straight stitches. A large appliqué is 
often sewn in panels, just as the gores are, 
in order to minimize the amount of fabric 
that must feed under the arm of the sew- 
ing machine. 

Once the long seaming on the two halves 
of the envelope is complete, the balloon 
makers apply the interior fittings to the 
two hemispheres. The horizontal load tapes 
are sewn to the inside along the short seams. 
Velcro strips are sewn near the opening at 
the top of the balloon in order to ease the 
placement of the 20-ft.-dia. parachute de- 
flation system. 

After the internal fittings are attached, 
the long seamer joins the two balloon hemi- 
spheres in the final seaming process. With 
the two halves of the envelope lying on the 
floor behind the sewing machine, the sewer 
“grabs the two corners to be sewn together 
and just Keeps pulling the two edges to- 
gether,” said Bruce Comstock. Seamstress 
Frieda Young added, “It’s hard to describe, 
even if you saw it. Basically the balloon 
gets turned inside out as it goes through 
the machine.” 

Steel cables, one for each gore, connect 
the envelope to the passenger basket. They 
are attached to the base of the envelope by 
loops of tubular nylon tape, which are in 
turn sewn for 12 ft. onto the envelope. 

Finally, the balloon makers attach the 
12-ft. ends of the vertical load tapes at the 
top of the balloon to a stainless-steel ring 
the size of a dinner plate. This assembly 
forms the spiderweb network that will an- 
chor the parachute deflation valve in posi- 
tion. To install the parachute, the balloon 
maker suspends the envelope from the ceil- 
ing, inflates it with a fan until it is open 
enough to be walked into, and enters it in 
stockinged feet through the parachute open- 
ing in the top of the balloon. He attaches 
the parachute, which is made in pie-shaped 


When sewing the long seam that joins two gores, the sewer sews load tape to the seam with the help 
ofa special feeder. Here, the black tape is wound on a spool (not shown) above the sewer and feeds 
down through the load-tape feeder visible at the front of the machine. Photo by Linda Theu. 


segments that match the color of the bal- 
loon design, with the Velcro fastener sys- 
tem. He also ties on to the parachute the 
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A cutter prepares to cut out several layers of ripstop nylon for two panels 
of a gore. Using a hand-held electric cutting wheel, the cutter will cut all 
the corresponding panels for each gore at one time. 


nylon ropes and pulleys that operate the 
deflation system. The deflation cord, which 
hangs from the top of the envelope down 
through the mouth of the balloon, is a 
heavy, fire-resistant rope of Dupont Kevlar. 

Once the parachute is installed, the en- 
velope structure is complete. The other ma- 
jor assembly is the basket, or gondola, which 
carries the pilot and passengers and sup- 
ports the burner propulsion system. The 
burner heats the air that causes the bal- 
loon to rise. 


The basket—Basket production and _ stor- 
age take up approximately 40% of the man- 
ufacturing space at Cameron, where the 
majority of the basketmakers have learned 
their craft on the job. Cameron baskets are 
woven of rattan in a simple wicker-weave 
pattern from the ground up. Aluminum 
tubes housing stainless-steel cables are wo- 
ven into both the sides and bottom of the 
basket and project 4 ft. above it. The tubes 
carry the burner assembly during flight, 
and the stainless-steel cables attach the 
envelope to the basket. 

A leather skid pad encases the bottom of 
the basket. The leather prevents damage 
to the basket during landing and is good- 
looking. The basketmakers cut leather 
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shapes to fit and prepunch them for sew- 
ing. They then sew the leather pieces into 
position with thin leather thongs. 

The bumper around the top of the basket 
and the four tubes that support the burner 
are upholstered in suede. The bumper cover 
is prepunched and attached with nylon cord. 
The upright covers are removable and are 
attached with Velcro fasteners. 

The basketmakers also make the rugged 
brown canvas bags that contain the enve- 
lope for storage and transport. The enve- 
lope bag is honeycombed, and it has woven 
nylon straps that form multiple handholds 
for maneuvering the envelope prior to as- 
sembly at the launch site. The remaining 
hardware, including the burner assembly, 
altimeter (measures altitude), thermometer, 
variometer (measures rate of ascent and 
descent), a fire extinguisher, and fuel tanks 
are manufactured to order and installed at 
the Cameron factory. 

Once the assembly is complete, the bal- 
loon is taken to a field, tethered to a truck, 
and given a test inflation. New balloons are 
never flown. “The balloon doesn’t know if 
it’s one foot or one thousand feet off the 
ground,” Comstock noted. It’s not named, 
yet, either. “You have to wait and see what 
its name will be,” he said. 





At Cameron, the basket is woven entirely of rattan. The stainless-steel 
cables that attach the basket to the envelope are encased in aluminum 
tubes woven into the sides of the basket. Photo by Farrar. 


Linda Theil is a free-lance writer in Howell, 
MI. She would like to thank Tucker and 
Bruce Comstock, Phil Thompson, Phyllis Ben- 
nett, Marilyn Wilkie, Frieda Young, Marie 
Mikus-Vrick, Bonnie Allison, Michael Lake, 
and Dave Moody, of Cameron Balloons US. 


Resources 

The Balloon Federation of America 
P.O. Box 264 

Indianola, IA 50125 

(515) 961-8809 

Publishes Ballooning. 


The Balloon Works 
810 Salisbury Road 
Statesville, NC 28677 
(704) 878-9501 
Manufactures balloons. 


Cameron Balloons US 
41 Enterprise Drive 
Ann Arbor, MI 48103 
(313) 995-0111 
Manufactures balloons. 


Raven Industries, Inc. 
Applied Technology Division 
P.O. Box 1007 

Sioux Falls, SD 57117 

(605) 336-2750 
Manufactures balloons. 0 
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Making an 
Open-Weave 
Willow Basket 


An elegant basket that’s ~ my 
quick to work in willow = , 
or local vines 









by Carol Hart 
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: wy friend who enjoys going to 
aay "auctions and flea markets re- 
. ty scently offered me one of her 

— Va finds, a buff willow openwork 
wastebasket. I am delighted by her choice. 
This basket, with its exposed vertical 
uprights and several bands of horizontal 
twining, called fitching, has European ante- 
cedents recorded in paintings at least as 
far back as the Roman catacombs. More 
elaborate variations, often sewing baskets, 
are common in 17th-century Flemish paint- 
ings. Related openwork baskets appear in 
German, French, and English paintings and 
early photographs. Here we find poultry 
baskets, songbird cages, flower and_ pro- 
duce baskets, eel traps, and herring bas- 
kets, many of which are still produced by 
European basketmakers. 

Willow openwork techniques may have 
come to this country with German basket- 
makers who settled in Liverpool, NY, in the 
mid-19th century. In 1892 alone, the 2,000 
basketmakers working there turned out 
400,000 willow baskets in many tradition- 
al European styles. Dudley Frasure, a mak- 
er of fine splint-pack baskets who lives in 
Sherburn, NY, has a fiteched willow waste- 
baskct, which he says his father used next 
to his desk at least as early as 1900. My 
auction-going friend has one that is smaller 
than mine, and Dudley’s is larger, so they 
were produced in a variety of sizes. 





some basketry terms 


The fitched willow wastebasket is fun to 
make and can be woven relatively quickly. 
It appears to be delicate, yet it is sturdy; it 
is elegant, yet it is practical. The basket’s 
potential for variation in weave and form 
offers a challenge to both novice and ex- 
perienced basketmakers. 

In making this basket (see photo sequence, 
pages 26-29), I'll demonstrate how to weave 
a round base, starting with a hoop and 
weaving across it. I will also explain how 
to turn the basket with scalloming and 
how to do pairing and waling (see glossary 
below). I will turn down the stakes into a 
o-rod border. I do not use fitching (reverse 
pairing), but you may want to try it (see 
drawing below) when you make your wil- 
low basket. 

Once you have learned to make an open- 
twined wastebasket, you may want to make 
variations in the material, weaving pattern, 
or shape. When looking for suitable wild 
plants, here are some things you should 
Keep in mind: 

For the base hoop, use any shoot or vine 
that can be bent into a circle the size of 
your base. 

For base sticks, use any straight shoot or 
piece of vine about % in. thick. 

Side stakes must be straight and taper gradu- 
ally. You will need many that are all about 
the same size. Most important, they need 
to be flexible enough for the base tongue 


to make a loop and for the tops to be wo- 


~ ven into a border. Try wrapping these parts 


of the material around your finger. If the 
stake snaps, try pinching a section of it 
with needle-nosed pliers to make it more 
pliable. You can also try boiling the mate- 
rial to see if that makes a difference. Mate- 
rial that snaps green usually will work no 
better after being dried and soaked. 
Weavers must be narrow and very flexible 
because they take a lot of stress in bending 
around the base hoop and in making the 
tight side weaves around the stakes. Wrap 
these around your forefinger as a test. 

To vary the pattern or texture of the bas- 
Ket, try fitching instead of pairing, or weave 
a round of each side by side to create a 
chevron pattern. Weave a band at the base, 
middle, or top of the basket, incorporating 
pairing, fitching, and waling weaves. 

To vary the shape, try building your bas- 
ket on an oval, a square, or a rectangular 
base. Pinch the base hoop where you want 
to make an angle. Add handles or lids of 
your own design. You can make a lid by 
weaving a hoop base and hinging it to the 
border of the basket. = 


Carol Hart, of Salisbury, CT, is a basket- 
maker, a teacher, and an author. For in- 
formation on cultivating and gathering bas- 
ketry willow and dogwood, see Hart’s article 
in Threads, No. 3, page 68. 


The four parts of the willow withy 


Base: The bottom of the Randing: Weaving a single p ee ai Tip or top 

basket. rod over and under alternate ‘i a Belly _ 

Border: The weaving-down base sticks. ye a ie,  s 
of the stakes at the top of the Round: A complete circuit f 


| basket, in a definite pattern, 
to finish the basket off. 
Brace: To lean a weaver or 
withy against another part of 
the basket to Keep it from 
popping out of the weave. 
Butt: The thick end of a 
willow rod. 
Fitching: Reverse pairing 

| used in openwork. A 
traditional European 
openwork weave. 


| Hoop: The rigid framework 


of the base. 

Kink: A bend in the willow 
that will not straighten out. 
Lapping: The binding that 

is used to lash the hoop and 
secure the base sticks to 

the base hoop. 

Pairing: Also known as 

plain twining. Two weavers are 
worked alternately, the left 
taken over the right, behind a 
stake, and back to the front. 
Pass: To weave from one 

side to the other side of the 
basket base. 

Piecing-in: Joining or 
overlapping a new weaving rod 
to one that has been woven 

to its end. 
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of the basket in any weave. 
Scallom: A rod attached at 
right angles to the base hoop 
as a result of the long 
tapered end, or tongue, being 






looped around it. ~ HF 
Side: Upright part of basket. er ees oe 


Stakes: Rods that form 
uprights on side of basket. 
Sticks: Pieces of sturdy rod 
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Parts of the openwork basket 


Border 
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used in the base framework. fk a5 |} 

Stroke: A complete movement angling Aa = Piecing-in 
in basketwork, such as taking a to the s . « d (four tails) 
weaver around behind a left. é| : eg 

stake and back to the front. AVS. | 

Tail: End of weaver or aE 

border stakes. Fitching Side 

Tip: The narrow top of a tends to 

willow rod. angle the ; 

Turn of the basket: Point at stakes to 

which the base becomes the the right. 

side of a basket. 

Wale: Three or more rods Weavers 
worked similarly to pairing, A round of 

the left rod being carried pairing above 

over the others, behind a pete a: Stakes 
stake, and back to the front. fitching 

Weavers: The willow creates a 

withies used to weave the herringbone Turn of basket 
sticks or stakes together. pattern. Paes 


Withy: A willow shoot, also 
called a rod. 





Scalloming 
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Weaving the basket 


The base 


1. Mark the base rod 7% in. from each end. With a sharp jackknife, taper the belly side of 
one end and the back side of the other, beginning at the mark and cutting toward the end. 
If the taper line is bumpy, the two cuts will not meet snugly. Bend the base hoop carefully 
into a circle, pressing firmly on the belly side of the rod with your thumbs. Tie waxed 
linen near each end of the tapered overlap. Drill two holes between the ties, and fit a 
toothpick into each hole, snipping them flush with the surface of the hoop. 





i 
2. Split the lapping withy, which will bind 
the sticks to the hoop, by making a short 
cut across the diameter of the butt end. Pry 
the cut open with the knife blade. Open the 
cut, keeping the split centered. Press your 
third and fourth fingers against the rod just 
below the split, and pull the halves apart 
with your thumbs and forefingers. 
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onto the hoop on one end. Taper them about 
% in. on that end and } in. to % in. on the 
other end. These sticks should be longer 
than the diameter of the hoop to allow for 
distortion of the hoop as you weave. (You 
clip off the extra length of each base stick 
after you complete the base weaving.) Bind 
the split withy around the hoop, lapping 
over the first end, crisscrossing the base 
sticks to secure them in place, and tucking 
the tail end back under the lapping. 





3 AS ORR Fie tor De 

4. Begin weaving with the tip of a withy 
between the left and middle sticks, and 
make six passes of randing around the mid- 
dle stick and the hoop. As you run out of 
withy at the butt end, brace it behind the 
mid-stick, and brace the butt end of a new 
one next to it. The side of the base facing 
you will be on the inside of the basket. 
Leave a space as wide as a withy between 
each weaver on the hoop so that the scal- 
lomed side stakes can be attached. 





5. Weave across the base for about 2 in., 
measured on the mid-stick. The withy is 
very thin at the tip,so when you run out of 
the second weaver, overlap it for one pass 
with the tip end of another withy. There 
will be enough space between the outer 
sticks and the hoop for you to begin weav- 
ing around the outer sticks. The willow 
kinks permanently as you bend it around 
the hoop, so be sure to make the bend just 
where you want it. As the weaving closes 
in toward the top of the base, you will have 
to squeeze the withies through the remain- 
ing space. Minimize kinks by carefully arch- 
ing the withies through the space. 





6. When you are 2 in. from the top, stop 
weaving around the outer sticks. Keep your 
spacing consistent, and end the last 
weaver by bracing it against the mid-stick 
so that it will not pop through. Clip the 
end level with the weave. 
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Scalloming 


1 . 


1. Cut a 4/2-in.-long tongue at the butt end of each side stake by scooping two thirds of the 
way into the withy. This tongue must be splintlike and long enough to be tightly secured 
in the scalloming, or the basket will be wobbly. 


= 


2. To scallom a side stake, begin at the top of the base, where the weavers are widely 
spaced around the hoop. With the tongue facing the hoop, thread the stake around the 
hoop and also over a weaver.’ Bring the tongue back toward you on the right side of the 
stake. Fold it horizontally around the stake and hold it on the hoop, to be secured by the 
next scallomed stake. Scallom your second stake ¥% in. to % in. to the left of the first. If 
you space them farther apart, the basket will not be as sturdy. 


3. As you complete the round of scalloming, be sure you have an even number of stakes. 
You will need to slide the tongues of the last several stakes under the loops of your first 
stakes. You may have to trim their tongues shorter in order to push them into the tight 
slots. You can use your awl to loosen a loop; then with your needle-nosed pliers, grip the 
tongue and push it in. = 
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What you'll need 
to make a 

small willow 
wastebasket 


Base hoop: One 7-ft. rod, cut 33 in. 
long and about %e in. in diameter at 
butt end, tapering to % in. 

Base hoop lapping: One 4-ft.-long 
withy (about % in. at butt end). 
Base sticks: Six %-in.-diameter 
rods, two that are cut 8% in. long and 
four that are cut 7/2 in. long. The 
base sticks need to be stronger and 
stouter than the side stakes, and 
they usually come from a very long 
rod. Here, they are about the size of 
the lower side stakes, but they are 
doubled for strength. 

Base weavers: Twenty 3-ft.-long 
withies (about ¥% in. in diameter). 
Side stakes: Sixty-six 3-ft.-long 
withies (about %e in. in diameter). 
When you choose rods for stakes, 
try to match them in size and height 
so the part that will become the 
border will be fairly even. 

You may need more or fewer 
stakes, depending on how closely 
you scallom. 

Side weavers: Sixteen 3-ft.-long 
withies (about % in. in diameter.) 
Several toothpicks for pegging the 
base hoop. 

Wazxed linen to tie the base hoop 
before pegging. 

Soaking tub such as a bathtub, a 
rain gutter soldered closed at the 
ends, or a trough fashioned out of 
cinder blocks and lined with 

heavy plastic. 

Towels, cloth, or burlap to lay 
over soaked willow for several hours 
of mellowing before weaving begins. 
Sharp jackknife for tapering 
willow ends. 

Pruning shears for cutting the 
thicker butt ends of rods. 
Diagonal cutting pliers for 
trimming ends in places that are 
hard to get at. 

Needle-nosed pliers to pull ends 
that are hard to reach, and to 

pineh where bends or tightenings 
are necessary. 

1'%-in. spring clamp to hold ends 
when you must leave the basket. 
Aul. 

Measuring tape. 

Drill and ¥s2-in. drill bit to make 
holes in the base hoop for the 
toothpick pegs. 


“Give Us a Lift” (photo, page 24) is an 
1880s carbon print by Frank Meadow Sut- 
cliffe, from the collection of the New York 
Public Library. Photos by George Massey. 





diameter at the midpoint of the overlap is 
the same as that of the center of the withy. 
Kink the pair of weavers at the midpoint 
so they bend smoothly around your pliers. 
Hook them around a side stake about 3 in. 
above the base. Proceed with pairing, as 
shown, or with fitching. Hold the stakes 
upright as you kink and lock the weavers 
in place around them. You can drop the tip 
ends if the weavers seem too thick. 
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2. To replace a weaver, put it in the top posi- 
tion (on the bottom for fitching.) With your 
pliers, kink your new weaver 1 in. from its 
butt end. Place the kink behind the stake 
and between the weavers, as shown. 
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3. Bring the lower weaver up over the other 
two, back behind the next stake, and around 


to the front again. Weave several strokes; 
then clip the ends off close. 





‘ | a 
4. When you complete your first round of 
pairing, continue weaving over the top of 
the first round for 2 in. or 3 in. Brace the 
last pair of weavers against spokes and cut 
them off, or tuck them in, as shown. Mea- 
sure about 3 in. above the first round of 
pairing. Weave your second round, starting 
on the opposite side of the basket. Do the 
same for rounds three and four, beginning 
each on the other two sides of the basket. 
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Four-rod wale 
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1. When you finish the fourth round, adjust it so it’s level. Then cut off every other stake 
just above the weave. Choose four weaving withies of about the same size, and lay the butt 
ends in, bracing them against four adjacent stakes. Begin a four-rod wale by taking the 
weaver on the left over three stakes and behind the fourth. Repeat with each weaver, 
always making the stroke with the one on the left. 


2. When you run out of a weaver, add a new one just before its next stroke by pushing the 
new end between the old end and the stake against which it is braced. If you are ending a 
weaver with the butt, add the butt end of a new weaver. If you are ending at the tip, add a 
tip, but remember to overlap the tips so that together they measure about ¥% in. in diame- 
ter. Make two complete rounds of four-rod wale, ending the weavers against the same 
stakes that you started on. Clip the tails, inside and out, so that each end is braced against 
a stake. 
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The border 





1. Begin the border by pinching all the stakes at the top of the 
weaving with your needle-nosed pliers. Bend each stake down be- 
hind the two stakes to its right. Bring the tail back to the front of 
the basket. 
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2. Repeat this process, moving to the right, until you have turned 
down six stakes. As you bend down the sixth stake, pick up the tail 
of the first stake, weave it over the seventh stake, under the eighth, 
and back to the front of the basket so that it lies parallel to, and to 
the left of, the tail of the sixth stake. Repeat this process, bending 


down the seventh stake, picking up the tail of the second stake to 
weave it, and so forth. 
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3. After several more strokes, you'll find there are two tails coming 
out of the same spot. Choose the longer tail, the one on the right if 
you have laid them down correctly, and bring it over a standing 
stake and down parallel to the last-woven stake. 


i] 
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4. When you come around to the beginning of your border, you'll 
find you must fit the two remaining standing stakes and seven tails 
into what has already been turned down. Careful observation and 
your experience with the pattern of this border will be your main 
guides. Use your awl to lift and somewhat loosen the first stakes 


you turned down so there’ll be room for these last maneuvers. 


o. The last standing stake is woven under the two to its right, and 
its companion tail is woven over the first of these and under the 
second, parallel to its stake. You still have five tails to find places 
for. Count ahead to the fifth turned-down stake. That is the one to 
take the tail around. Use your awl to open the space behind each 
stake so that the tail will fit in back of it and out. The tails should 
lie under the ropelike border pattern. After completing the last 
stroke, run your thumb along the outside of the bordcr to push any 
loose tails into line with the rest. Cut the tails off close to the 
weave to finish your basket. cE 
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All About 


Knitting 


Needles 


What to know before you buy 


by Linda Dyett 






» n the days of yesteryear, before knit- 
ting became a hobby, needles were 
fashioned of bone, ivory, tortoise 
» Shell, goose quills, and eventually 
“>” iron and steel. They served their 
purpose well. Modern times and new mate- 
rials haven't necessarily improved them 
much. By 1950 in the United States, the 
mainstays were clanky, screechy aluminum 
affairs that splayed at the tips and felt icy 
cold in winter, and plastic jobs that bent 
out of shape and turned hot and sticky in 
summer. Today, should you still hanker 
for a pair of those old aluminum or plastic 
numbers with rivets at the ends, you'll 
have to search hard. The sassy, new-line 
knitting boutiques have banished them. 

We now havea wide variety of needles to 
choose from: bamboo and ersatz ivory from 
Japan, the famous European greys (dubbed 
“Teflon needles” here), and a plastic-and- 
steel device that lets you knit and weave at 
the same time (see photo, page 34). And 
two U.S. manufacturers, Boye and Susan 
Bates, have developed “designer” needles. 
Depending on size, most of the new nee- 
dles cost between $1 and $6 a pair—not high 
when you consider how long they'll last. 
But does it really matter which you buy? 

Of course. Needles are essential tools of 
the trade, precision instruments that let 
you knit to gauge. Sturdy, well-balanced 
needles make knitting a pleasant experi- 
ence. The best do something more. They 
add speed to your work and are almost 
weightless—you’ll feel as if your sweater, 
dress, or shawl were knitting itself. The 
ideal needle is beautiful and streamlined, 
with no unnecessary flourishes. 

Different yarns and stitches—as well as 
different pairs of hands—work best with 
particular kinds of needles. Experienced 
Knitters often stock an arsenal of every 
size and style. Here are some criteria for 
judging which are suitable for you. 


Anatomy of a Needle 


The tup and neck—Tips catch the stitches 
and hoist them from needle to needle. They 
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must be sharp enough to grab a new stitch 
quickly but blunt enough not to miss or 
damage it. Generally, tight knitters benefit 
from sharp tips, and loose knitters from 
blunt tips. Blunt tips are best for bouclés, 
mohair, and fuzzy and nubby yarns. But 
for fine yarns, cables, and Fair Isle or in- 
tarsia, you're better off with sharp tips. To 
knit standard plied yarns, compromise: nei- 
ther too sharp nor too rounded. Check the 
taper, too. The neck, above the tip, should 
be long and gradual, not short and stubby, 
to ease the stitch from needle to needle. 


The shaft—This is where the stitches rest 
before and after they’re knitted. The shaft 
should feel smooth along its entire length 
to allow for an even distribution of stitches. 

Shafts on straight needles shouldn’t be 
too rigid. They must have some resiliency 
and give so that Knitting with them won't 
become taxing, but they must also be firm 
enough to remember their original shape. 

Some knitters believe that bent needles 
will not create accurately sized stitches. I 
haven't found this to be true, though mea- 
suring fabric on a warped needle can be 
misleading. Once a new Stitch is created, it 
needs a shaft barely 1 in. long to rest on to 
reach its full, correct size. After that, the 
stitch no longer requires the full diameter 
of a straight needle. 

The size of the needle indicates the shaft’s 
diameter. Foreign-made needles are mar- 
ginally slimmer than their U.S. equivalents. 
Knowing this can be a boon if yourre off 
gauge. Try switching to a U.S. needle if 
your work is slightly tight, or to a European 
one if it is slightly loose. 

Needle diameters can be measured on 
perforated needle guides, which several com- 
panies manufacture. I like Susan Bates’s 
“Knit-Chek,” a metal rectangle with holes 
for needles sized from 0 to 16. Metric sizes 
are also indicated. The tool, which has ruler 
measurements and a cut-out gauge win- 
dow, also doubles as a stitch-gauge guide. 
No two needle guides offer the exact same 
diameters, which sounds hair-raising, but 
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ultimately, needle size is less crucial than 
getting the right gauge—however you do it. 


The knob—Knobs hold the stitches on 
straight needles and should be just big 
enough to keep them from falling off. Any- 
thing large or heavy slows your knitting. 
Knobs on American-made needles have tra- 
ditionally been circular rivets, uncomfort- 
able when they strike your arms and body, 
and impossible to use if you knit Europe- 
an-style, with shafts tucked under your 
arms. Most new needles on the American 
market fortunately have small, flat oval 
knobs. Some companies stamp the Knobs 
with both U.S. and metric sizes. The ideal 
needles would be tinted some neutral tone 
and have Knobs color-coded by size. 


Balance and weitght—Straight needles 
should feel balanced. As for total weight, I 


prefer a light needle because my hands 
feel less strain than with heavy ones, and 
I'm able to Knit quicker and longer. Others 
like a hefty needle—for reasons that es- 
cape me. If you want to go light, consider 
short needles with nylon cables or tapered 
metal shafts, or circulars. 


Construction Materials 

Metal—Unlike wood or plastic needles, metal 
ones won't crack. In the vulnerable narrow 
sizes (below 5), they are the only needles 
that make sense; they bend less than wood 
or plastic. For nonslippery yarns—most 
wools, acrylics, unmercerized cottons, fuzzy, 
bouclé, and loosely spun yarns—metal nee- 
dies are ideal. They are smooth, nonpor- 
ous, and unlikely to develop fiber-catching 
burrs. On the other hand, some Knitters 
will find that metal needles larger than 
size 5 or 6 are too stiff. 


Aluminum is preferred by most needle 
manufacturers. It’s oxidized to prevent rust- 
ing, and it’s lightweight. But I like nickel- 
plated needles, which knit with a slight, 
dull, pleasant click. They’re very slippery, 
so novices may have problems with them, 
but for experts there are no faster needles. 
Several West German companies, includ- 
ing Inox, make nickel-plated needles, but 
they're not yet distributed in the U.S. (Ray 
Dancer, of Ray Dancer, Inc., which distrib- 
utes Inox, tells me he might import them 
if there were enough interest.) 


Plastic—Some knitters swear by plastic nee- 
dles, praising their soft, warm touch, their 
lightness, and their flexibility. Plastic nee- 
dles are fairly porous and thus can help 
control slippery yarns like rayon, mohair, 
mercerized cotton, and processed silk, and 
also ribbon. 


Knitting needles 

I have known 

Sizes tndicated below are US. 
sizes. SP stands for single- 
potnted needles; DP for 

double pointeds. Many of these 
needles are shown in the 
photo on pages 30 and 31. 


Aero pearl greys 
Distributed by both Bernat 

and Leisure Arts, these well- 
Known European needles 

have gained a lot of acceptance 
in the U.S. Their surfaces are 
strong and smooth but not too 
slippery. They're silent, and 


seconds after you Start Knitting | 


with them, they warm up. 
They have a nicely 
compromised tip—not too 
round, not too sharp. They are 
the traditional grey color but 
are made of anodized 
aluminum only up to size 8 

in the straights. The wider 
needles are plastic and not as 
smooth as the aluminum. 
Through size 8, the circulars 
have metal heads, which 
connect to durable nylon 
cables with smooth connection 
points. The grey knobs, on 
which the U.S. sizes are 
printed, are as small as any 
I've seen. 


Straight SP: 10 in., sizes 

0-133; 14 in., sizes 0-17. 
Straight DP: 8 in. and 10 in, 
sizes 0-10. 

Circular: 16 in., sizes 2-101; 

24 in., sizes 0-1014; 29 in., sizes 
0-15; 39 in., sizes 6-15. 


Inox pearl greys 

This West German line, 
distributed by Ray Dancer, Inc., 
is similar to the Aeros. As 

with Aeros, only the U.S. size is 
printed on the knobs of the 
single pointeds, but the metric 
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size is also engraved along 
the heads of the circulars. 


Straight SP: 10 in., sizes 0-8; 
14 in., sizes 0-15. 

Straight DP: 8 in. and 12 in., 
sizes 0-8. 

Circular: 16 in. and 24 in., 
sizes 00-1014; 29 in., sizes 0-15. 


| Boye’s 
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FashionMaster greys 

The Boye Neeedle Co. also 
imports a grey line from 
England. Almost identical to 
the Aeros in construction and 
materials, it has two small 
advantages. The vellow plastic 


_ knob (contrasting with the 


pearl grey) indicates the 
American size (“U.S.” is 
stamped under the number); 
and the metric size is 
stamped near the knob end of 
the shaft. The straights are 
plastic above size 8, and the 
circulars have plastic heads 
above size 8. 


Straight SP: 10 in., sizes 0-104. 
Straight SP: 14 in., sizes 1-15. 
Circular: 16 in., sizes 3-8; 24 in., 
sizes 0-10%2; 31 in., sizes 0-15; 
39 in., sizes 8-15. 


Susan Bates 

Quicksilver greys 

In the U.S., the Susan Bates 
company manufactures its own 
greys. They're called 
Quicksilver, and they have a 
trademarked finish dubbed 
Silkon. All the single-pointed 
needles are metal and 

powder coated by electrolysis 
with a resin that gives them 
the familiar matte-grey finish, 
although they are not as 
smooth as the European greys. 
Also, despite the Silkon 
trademark, the double-pointed 
needles are plastic, and the 
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circulars are one-piece nylon. 
On all the Bates greys, the tip 
taper is slightly longer and 
rounder than on the Aeros 
and Inoxes. The long, sleek 
Knobs indicate both U.S. and 
metric sizes. 


Straight SP: 10 in. and 14 in., 
sizes 1-15. 

Straight DP: 7 in., sizes 1-8; 
10 in., sizes 9-1014. 

Circular: 1174 in., sizes 3-10; 
16 in. and 24 in., sizes 1-104; 
29 in., sizes 1-15; 36 in., 

sizes 5-15. 


Phildar Dual Surface 

For years I was opposed to 
these French-made 
needles—they weigh almost 
twice as much as others I’ve 
used. But in secret I admired 
the elegant calligraphy on the 
knobs (with both U.S. and 
metric sizes) and the matte 
surface covering much of the 


| shaft. And I had to admit that 


the shiny chrome tips were 


almost as gorgeous to knit with 


as the nickel-plated variety. 
The blunt points are great for 
bulky knitting. 
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Straight SP: 10 in. and 14 in., 
sizes 00-10%. 


Boye Balene 

Not to be confused with 

baleen, the authentic 
whalebone formerly used to 
make superb needles, the Bove 
company’s newest needles 

are plastic, which has, they say, 
a flexibility similar to the 
genuine article's. These needles 
do have a lot of spring—far 
more than Boye’s traditional 
plastic needles. The tips are 


- rounded at the ends and 


slightly concave a tad further 
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onto the throat before they 
widen on the shaft. These 
“speed tips” are designed to 
grab the stitch quickly and 
then drop it onto a short, 
narrow neck before it travels 
onto the shaft. The surface 
feels good and slippery, and 
the throat coneavities proved 
useful for knitting a tight- 
gauged Aran-cable sweater. The 
knobs, however, on the 
single-pointed needles are 
those horrid old rivets, 

and even worse, they are 
14-karat gold-plated. 
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Straight SP: 10 in., sizes 
2-10%2; 14 in., sizes 2-15. 
Straight DP: 7 in., sizes 2-10%. 
Circular: 16 in., 24 in., and 

29 in., sizes 4-102. 


Clover Ivory 

The sturdiest plastic needles 
I've found are misleadingly 
trademarked Ivory. 
Manufactured by Clover in 
Japan and distributed by 
Knitting Fever, these needles 
are silent and lightweight. 
They’re also the most durable 
vet pliable needles I know of. 
They have a quick spring but a 
memory of their original 
straight shape as well. 

Their construction is 
unique: The interior is a solid 
core of a poured plastic, 
molded into miniscule wheel 
spokes, and the ridges are 
filled with a smoother plastic. 
The resulting striations are 
far more regular than any 
found in natural materials. 
The yarn hangs onto the ridges 
(too tiny for fingers to feel), 
which keeps it from slipping. 

The knobs indicate U.S. 
sizes only, which start, wisely, 
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Poorly constructed plastic needles break 
or droop. Narrow sizes can crack when you're 
knitting tight cable stitches, and tense Knit- 
ters can easily break them. (But don’t throw 
out those broken ends. Sharpen them ina 
pencil sharpener, and use them for hold- 
ing cable stitches). 

Plastic comes into its own as extra-wide 
needles. Most above size 15 are made of 
molded plastic, which means they’re basi- 
cally one piece and featherlight. 


Wood—Wooden needles have always been 
associated with homespun yarns: Most home- 
spuns are thick, and wooden needles are 
rarely smaller than size 5. They develop a 
smoothness and patina from the oils in un- 
processed wool and the hands. What they're 
really ideal for are slippery yarns, such as 
rayons, because the pores in the wood fi- 


bers grip the almost fluid yarn fibers. Bam- 


boo is smoother and more flexible than 
wood. Arthritic knitters like wooden nee- 
dles because they never feel cold. 

Sizes 7 and below eventually bend, and 
the tips become blunt, but they can be 
sanded sharp with an emery board and 
then waxed smooth. All needles, by the 
way, whatever the material, benefit from 
an occasional rubbing with wax paper. One 
last note: Some Knitters find their gauge 
changes when they switch among metal, 
wood, and plastic needles—maybe because 
of how each material feels. 


Straight Needles 

Single pointeds—Single pointeds are the 
most popular Knitting needles in this coun- 
try. They usually come in 10-in. and 14-in. 
lengths. Ten-inch needles are easier to wield 
but are impractical for large sweater pieces. 
As a rule of thumb, straights will hold four 


times their length in gathered fabric. In 
sizes over 15, straights are available only 
in 14-in. lengths. 


Quick-knit needles—tTrics, a brand of quick- 
knit needles, are the most perfect straight 
needles I’ve ever used. You can buy them 
throughout Europe, but unfortunately not 
here, though Inox makes a full line. Their 
shafts narrow beyond the tips, like Fourth- 
of-July sparklers, so they are extra 
lightweight, and the stitches glide along 
the needle by themselves—you don’t have 
to break your stride tugging them along. 
They also accommodate more stitches than 
ordinary straights. Circulars have many of 
the same virtues, but knitters who prefer 
straights are likely to love these. 


Double pointeds—Double pointeds are for 
small tubular pieces—sleeves, gloves, and 


at 5. Their tips are too broad 
for knitting fine and high-twist 
yarns but good for fat, bulky 
yarns, and for silks, which 
shouldn’t be prodded with 
sharp points. 


Straight SP: 10 in., sizes 
)-11; 14 in., sizes 5-15. 
Straight DP: 7 in., sizes 
5-102. 

Circular: 16 in., 24 in., and 
30 in., sizes 5-101. 
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Clover Takumi bamboos 
This is the genuine article, 
imported from Japan. Clover 
Takumi bamboos are 
lightweight, with a polished 
surface, and they tap 
exquisitely as you knit. The tips 
are tapered almost like 

Aero’s. The circulars have a 
fairly smooth, but not 

entirely snag-free, connection 
between shaft and cable. On 
the positive side, they are 
available as flex needles. I 
have just one other quibble: 
The sizes stamped on the 
needles may be inaccurate. The 
8s I tried were more like 7s. 
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Straight SP: 13 in., sizes 
3-10; 14 in., sizes 11-15. 
Straight DP: 7 in. and 12 in., 
sizes 3-102. 

Circular: 24 in. and 29 in., 
sizes 5-102. 

Flex: 20 in., sizes 5-10'%. 


Crystal Palace | 
Yarns bamboos 

New on the U.S. market is a 
brand of Japanese bamboos, 
distributed by Crystal Palace 
Yarns. Their points are slightly | 
sharper than Clover’s, the 

shaft has a better polish, and 
the circulars have stainless- 
steel caps at the join point and 
a little ball just ahead of the | 
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But, as I favor a no-nonsense 


cap to minimize catching. And 
the straights come in size 
10%4—a nice touch, as there's a 
big gap in diameter between 
10% and 11. 


Straight SP: 12 in., sizes 


| 3-10 and 10%. 


Straight DP: 7 in., sizes 
00-10% and 10%. 

Circular: 16 in., 24 in., and 
32 in., sizes 4-10”. 


Brittany 

These black-walnut single 
pointeds, with turnings rather 
than Knobs, are the most 
decorative needles I’ve found. 


needle, the embellishment on 
the end didn’t do much for 
me. The sharp point, with a 
long, thin taper, is probably 
the best wooden one around. 
The shaft is rigid, however, 
and may be brittle. The U.S. 
size is stamped on the far 
end of the shaft. The 9s I tested 


were too narrow. 





Straight SP: 10 in., sizes 
4-10'%; 14 in., sizes 7-13. 


Birch 

Considerably less brittle than 
the Brittany black walnut are 
the handmade birch needles. 
The surface is not as silky as 
the Clover Takumi bamboos’ 
or the Brittany’s. These are 
handsome needles, with 
round knobs and well-pointed 
tips, but I'd reserve them for 
bulky knitting. 


Merrill’s of Maine sells them 
as follows: 

Straight SP: 10 in., sizes 4-15 
(excluding 9); 14 in., sizes 4-17 
(excluding 5). 
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Straight DP: 7 in., sizes 3-10; 
10 in., sizes 3-11. 


Twin Birch Products sells 
them as follows: 

Straight SP: 10 in., sizes 4, 5, 
6, 8, 10, 11, 15, and 17; 12 in. 
and 14 in., sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 

11, 15, and 17. 

Straight DP: 7 in., sizes 4, 5, 

6, 8, 10, and 11 (sets of 4 or 5); 
10 in., sizes 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 
and 15 (sets of 4 or 5). 


Outsizes 

Very thin needles require 
good aim and nerves of steel, 
and you'll probably strain 
your fingers as well as your 
eyes. The narrowest allow for 
12 or more stitches/in. They’re 
available only as metal 

double pointeds. 


Straight DP: Sizes 00000 

(1mm) to 0 (2mm), from Lacis; 
sizes 0000 (144mm) to 0 

(2mm), from Schoolhouse Press; 
sizes 0-11, from Phildar. 


All extra-wide needles 
(sizes 17, 19, 35, and 50) are 
single pointed, and most are 
molded plastic. They’re usually 
hollow inside, so they don’t 
weigh much, but they’re 
uncomfortable, and they 
appear to be fragile. 


Straight SP: 14 in., sizes 17, 
18, and 19, from Boye in 
aluminum; 14 in., sizes 17 
and 19, from Susan Bates in 
plastic; 14 in., sizes 35 and 
oO, from Boye in molded plastic 
with tubular-rod insert; 

15% in., sizes 17 and 19, 
from Leisure Arts in plastic; 
16 in., sizes 15%, 17, and 19, 
from Phildar; 16 in., sizes 17, 
19, 35, and 50, from Phildar 
in plastic. 
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Boye NeedleMaster 

This kit consists of thirteen 
4-in.-long aluminum heads, 
sizes 2 to 15; four attachable 
nylon cables measuring 12 in., 
14 in., 16 in., and 21 in.; 
couplers, adapters, and button 
knobs. Since the system 
depends on screwing the 
needles to the cables, point 
grippers and keys are also 
provided. The hardware is 
well designed and well made, 
and the kit is efficiently 
packaged. I could see taking it 
on an around-the-world trek 
on which you'd constantly be 
knitting new projects in 
different yarns. The 
NeedleMaster is also useful 
for extremely long pieces of 
work. With all the cables 
connected, the needles measure 
over 71 in. My gripes are: The 
couplers and adapters 
eventually loosen, and the 
aluminum needles are the old- 
fashioned, screechy kind. A 
great gift idea, however. 


Denise Interchangeable 
Knitting Needles 

All of the materials in this 
interchangeable needles kit are 
plastic: ten pairs of needle 
heads, sizes 5 to 15; four cables 
measuring 12 in., 14 in., 

16 in., and 20 in.; two stiteh 
holders; two extenders; and two 
stop buttons. The tips are 
inserted into the cables ina 
single-twist action. There is 

no likelihood of untwisting, as 
is the case with the screw-in 
types. The cables can be 
shortened, but they are 
thick—as wide as size 5 
needles—so it’s not easy to 
push the Knitting along the 
cable. Also, though they have 
some give, the heads may be 
too brittle for tight Knitters. 
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hats—and are essential for complex color 
patterns that require sliding the work from 
one end of the needle to the other. They 
come in sets of four (five in Europe) and 
measure 7 in. or 10 in. long. For Knitting a 
wide piece of fabric, you might need six, 
working the stitches off with the extra nee- 
dle. The size range is 00000 to 15, and 
they're made of steel, aluminum, plastic, 
and wood. With stoppers at one end (rub- 
ber bands will do), they become perfectly 
respectable single-pointed needles. 


Circular Needles 

If you had only one pair of needles, you’d 
be better off with circulars than with 
straights. Circular, or round, needles, al- 
low you to knit both tubular and flat fab- 
rics. (To keep the work flat, all you have to 
do is turn the needle at the end of each 
row.) Circulars are also better for knitting 
while you travel; fellow passengers regard 
straights with fear and suspicion. And cir- 
culars have another advantage: Once the 
knitted stitches reach the narrowed center 
of the needle, they're no longer stretched 
to maximum capacity by the tip. So, if you 
leave the work for a long period, the stitches 
will not be pulled out of shape, as often 
happens with straight needles (and the only 
remedy is to rip back a few rows). 

Most circulars have metal, plastic, or wood- 
en ends (heads), attached to nylon cables. 
The connection between the head and ca- 
ble should be completely smooth, or the 
yarn will get caught. The little plastic ball 
just ahead of the join points on some cir- 
culars is designed to minimize catching. 
It’s not a construction fault, as I once as- 
sumed. Other circulars are molded out of a 
single piece of plastic. There’s no break be- 
tween the head and the cable, so the stitches 
move smoothly along the needle. But on 
some there’s an annoying ridge all along 
the length. 

For flat knitting, the ideal circular is 24 in. 
long. For tubular fabric, deciding on the 
length is complex: There must be enough 
stitches to go around the needle without 
stretching. Circular needles are made in 
lengths as short as 9 in. and 11 in., for 
socks, gloves, mittens, and narrow sleeves. 

When buying short circulars (9 in., 11 in., 
11% in., or 16 in. long), check the length 
of the head. If it’s over 3% in., the needle 
will be cumbersome. In that case, you can 
switch to double pointeds, or you can try 
Susan Bates 11'4-in. and 16-in. circulars. 
Their heads measure only 212 in. and 3¥2 in., 
respectively. With 24-in. and 36-in. circu- 
lars, the length of the head is no problem. 

Some knitters complain that the cable of 
circular needles coils, which happens dur- 
ing packing. To uncoil it, immerse the nee- 
dle in warm water for a minute or so. Then 
pull the cable between your thumb and 
forefinger until the nylon has a gentle curve. 
Don’t store circular needles coiled in the 
plastic bag they come in; lay them out flat 
in a drawer or in a long case. 
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Specialty Needles 

Jumper needles—These needles, also called 
flex needles, look like automobile jumper 
cables. They are European speed needles, 
constructed exactly like circulars, except 
that they have single heads and disc-shaped 
plastic stoppers at the ends of the cables, 
and they come in pairs. Manufactured in 
12-in., 20-in., and 24-in. lengths, they have 
the advantages of circulars (short of allow- 
ing you to knit in the round). They let the 
fabric rest in your lap, they’re lightweight, 
and they travel easily. Most important, they 
knit extra-wide fabric. But if you wish to 
shorten them, just cut the plastic cable, 
melt the stump with a lighted match, and 
slip the stopper onto the new, shortened 
end. Inox manufactures them, but in the 
U.S., Clover Needlecraft distributes 20-in. 
jumpers in sizes 5-15, for Clover Manufac- 
turing of Japan. 


Interchangeable kits—Interchangeable kits 
are circular needles that allow you to switch 
needle heads of varying sizes into narrower 
cables. I'm not wildly enthusiastic about 
any of the kits available—all have poten- 
tial weak spots at the attachment points. 
However, they’re handy and compact. 


Selter’s Weave-Knit— Although it is rather 
awkward to work with, Selter’s Weave-Knit 
might be worth the effort. It produces a 
novel knitted fabric that contains strands 
of woven yarn. An ingenious contraption, 
it consists of a pair of size 15 hollow nick- 
el-plated heads that are connected to long 
nylon tubes. You thread yarn inside each 
tube and out through a hole in each head, 
and then as you knit, the yarn is woven 
through the stitches. This needle can be 
purchased at Zamart, the retail division of 
Fiberfolio, the U.S. distributor. 


Storage Cases 

Knitting needles should be covered and 
put away when not in use. If you leave 
them out in the open, resting in jars or 
vases, they’ll accumulate dust, and the met- 
als will oxidize. Thoughtful knitters treat 
their needles almost ceremoniously, orga- 
nizing them by size and keeping them safe 
from nicks by wrapping them in scrolls or 
cases of cloth or leather. 

Most manufacturers sell their lines in 
fitted cases, usually with zipper closings. 
These are perfect for active knitters who 
have a tendency to lose needles. The best 
ready-made needle cases that I’ve found 
are the scrolls made by Merrill's of Maine. 
They have pockets of varying widths; some 
are designed for straights, others for circu- 
lars, and all close with a length of gros- 
grain ribbon. If you’re ambitious, you might 
make one in a soft woven wool or even a 
knitted fabric, but choose a fabric that is 
not too easily punctured. CO 


Linda Dyett, of New York City, 1s a contrib- 
uting editor of Threads magazine. 





With Selter’s Weave Knit, you can knit and 
weave. Yarn ts threaded through the hollow 
needles and incorporated into the knit fabric. 


Distributors 
Susan Bates, Inc. 
212 Middlesex Ave. 
Chester, CT 06412 


Bernat Yarn & Craft Corp. 
Depot & Mendon Sts. 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 


Boye Needle Co. 
4343 North Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60613 


Brittany Co. 
3461 Big Cut Road 
Placerville, CA 95667 


Clover Needlecraft, Inc. 
1007 East Dominguez St., Suite “N” 
Carson, CA 90746 


Crystal Palace Yarns 
3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 


Ray Dancer, Ine. 
7780 Quincy St. 
Willowbrook, IL 60521 


Knitting Fever 
180 Babylon TpKe. 
Roosevelt, NY 11575 


Lacis (retail) 
2982 Adeline St. 
Berkeley, CA 94703 


Leisure Arts 

P.O. Box 5595 

Little Rock, AR 72215 
Merrill’s of Maine Ltd. 
West St. 

Kennebunkport, ME 04046 
Phildar 

6438 Dawson 

Norcross, GA 30093 


P.G. Roberts Co. (Denise 
Interchangeable Needles) 
P.O. Box 2468 

Loves Park, IL 61132 


Schoolhouse Press (retail) 
6899 Cary Bluff 
Pittsville, WI 54466 


Twin Birch Products 
P.O. Box 5020 
Winslow, ME 04902 


Zamart (retail) 
11 West 37th St. 
New York, NY 10018 
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Sewing 
with 
Suk 


This fiber 
deserves care, 
but don’t be 
afraid to wash it 


by Janet Stoyer 


,hat is stronger than some 

inds of steel, more resil- 

j ient than elastic, made by 

i worms, and known as the 

queen of fibers? Silk, of course. Silk ap- 

pears delicate, yet is the strongest of all 

natural fibers. It can be stretched and later 

returned to its original shape. It is highly 

absorbent and therefore comfortable to wear 

in both summer and winter. Dyed silk cloth 

has a deeper, richer appearance than most 

other dyed fabrics, and it has a gorgeous 
luster and drape. 

How does one get into the 5000-year-old 
silk business? In my case it was love at 
first sight. One experience with this natu- 
ral fabric led to another, which in turn led 
me to start a business designing, sewing, 
and selling silk clothing. 


Buying silk 

The adventure starts when I buy the silk. I 
usually purchase it wholesale from New 
York or California, either on buying trips 
or by mail order. This is a difficult job for 
me because, when I see samples of all the 
types and colors, I want them all. To get a 
wholesale price, I have to buy in quantity, 
and so I must make careful choices. I am 
constantly looking for new wholesalers to 
obtain a wider variety of silks. 

When buying silk, I consider both the 
source of the silk and the weave of the fab- 
ric, as both will affect the texture and drape 
of the garment. There are basically two 
types of silk: cultivated and wild. 

Cultivated silk is spun by silkworms that 
are raised on silk farms and feed only on 
mulberry trees. Most silk produced and avail- 
able today is cultivated silk. Silk crepe de 
chine, which is closely woven of fine culti- 
vated silk threads, is one of the most popu- 


Stoyer models one of her sulk outfits. 





lar silks with my customers. It has a beau- 
tiful drape, it gathers around the waist 
without adding extra fullness, and it en- 
hances most figure types. I use it for dresses, 
blouses, and even skirts. 

Wild silk, on the other hand (also called 
tussah silk), comes from wild silkworms 
that feed chiefly on oak leaves. Produced 
mostly in China and India, wild silk is dif- 
ficult to bleach because it is naturally tan 
or brown. It is coarser and less shiny than 
cultivated silk and is suitable for skirts 
and unconstructed jackets. 

Raw or noil silk is made from yarn that 
is tightly spun of short silk fibers. Dupioni 
is a raw silk that is popular with my cus- 
tomers. It is woven of nubby silk strands 
thicker than those of crepe de chine. It ap- 
pears to be stiff and prickly, but is not at 
all uncomfortable to wear. It has a nice 
sheen and makes an interesting and eye- 
catching garment. This fabric is generally 
good for unlined, baggy, loose-fitting styles. 

Another popular silk is a suit-weight raw 
silk. It has good body and therefore looks 
nice when worn, yet is soft against the skin. 
Raw silk is good for unlined jackets. Most 
of these silks retail for $20/yd. to $35/yd. 

Lightweight silk is best suited to styles 
that fit loosely. If the fit is tight, undo 
strain is placed on seams, causing wrin- 
kles. Because of the way lightweight silk 
drapes, fewer seams, darts, and fitting lines 
are required. 


Preparing the silk 

I prewash silk whenever possible, in plain 
water, to remove the chemical finish called 
sizing and to shrink the fabric before sew- 
ing the garment. Water does not harm silk 
fabric, but actually refreshes the fibers. It 
is used throughout the silk-making process 
both to loosen the fiber from the cocoon 
and to remove the sericin, a gummy, pro- 
tective substance that surrounds the silk 
in the cocoon. 

All fabrics are treated with sizing to keep 
them looking fresh and to keep them on 
the bolts evenly. But it’s the sizing that 
causes the fabric to spot if water is splashed 
on it, because the sizing evaporates when 
wet. Prewashing usually eliminates the prob- 
lem and makes sewing easier as well. Siz- 
ing, if left on the fabric, builds up on the 
sewing machine needle, slowing the ma- 
chine and causing skipped stitches. 

I also prewash to shrink the fabric be- 
fore sewing the garment so that the gar- 
ment won't shrink later. Although I some- 
times lose a lot of fabrics like crepe de 
chine when I prewash, I still think prewash- 
ing is worthwhile because the garment can 
be hand-washed instead of dry-cleaned. 

Before prewashing the whole length of 
fabric, I test a piece to see what changes 
occur and to decide whether the changes 
are acceptable. Has the color suffered? Dye 
runoff changes the color somewhat. If more 
than one color is to be used in the same 
garment, will the colors bleed into each 
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other? Has the texture changed? If so, will 
the fabric be too stiff or too soft? Has the 
surface lost too much sheen? How much 
has the fabric shrunk? After prewashing a 
suit-weight raw silk I found that there was 
no shrinkage or color change, but the fab- 
ric had lost its stiffness and was no longer 
appropriate for the suit ’d planned to make. 
If your test suggests that you should not 
prewash, steam the silk with an iron be- 
fore cutting it. This preshrinks the fabric 
so that dry-cleaning presses won't shrink 
the garment later on. 

To prewash a length of fabric, I soak it 
for five or ten minutes in a tub of luke- 
warm water. Soap isn’t necessary to re- 
move the sizing or shrink the fabric. I some- 
times wash up to 26 yd. at a time in the 
bathtub. I squeeze out as much water as I 
can, and I roll the yardage between sheets 
and towels on my living room floor. I then 
put the fabric over a drying rack to let it 
dry somewhat. 

While the silk is still damp, I iron it dry 
on the wrong side, using a medium heat 
setting. For ironing, I use my dining room 
table layered with blankets because it pro- 
vides a larger surface than an ironing 
board. After ironing, I return the silk to 
the drying rack to be sure all the moisture 
is out before I roll the silk back onto the 
bolt. Whenever possible, and especially with 
dark-colored fabrics, iron silk on the wrong 
side to avoid glazing the fabric. If you must 
iron it on the right side, for finishing 
touches, for example, either gently touch 
the iron to the silk, or use a press cloth be- 
tween the silk and the iron. The iron should 
be just hot enough to get steam. 


Constructing the garment 

The quality of a finished garment is pro- 
portionate to the eare you invest in its con- 
struction. Handsewing, finishing the seams, 
and making test samples all take time but 
add to the value of the garment. I use 
weights rather than pins to hold the pat- 
tern pieces on the fabric when cutting out 
a garment, as they're safer and faster. If 
you prefer pins, however, use very fine sharp 
pins, and test them on the silk to be sure 
they don’t leave holes or pulls. It’s also a 
good idea to pin in the seam allowance, 
which is usually ¥s in. I cut just one gar- 
ment at a time because most of my gar- 
ments are one of a kind. Cutting only one 
or two layers at a time also minimizes the 
chance of the silk slipping and causing an 
off-grain cut. 

Always test the needle on the fabric be- 
fore sewing. Fine silk usually requires a 
size 9 or 10 needle, while heavyweight silk 
may require a size 14 or 16. It’s best to put 
a new needle in the machine for each new 
garment. This helps eliminate skipped 
stitches. It’s not necessary to use silk thread 
on silk fabric; a poly/cotton thread works 
fine. I often use imported long-staple poly- 
ester threads, which are more expensive 
but sew very evenly. 


Interfacings—To protect areas of wear, such 
as collars, cuffs, and facings, and thereby 
extend the life of the garment, you should 
interface them. Interfacings also give gar- 
ment pieces a nice crisp look. Like the fab- 
ric, interfacing should be preshrunk before 
it is cut; otherwise, it may pucker when 
the garment is washed. 

There are no rules about what interfac- 
ing to use, and for each garment I must de- 
cide which will look best. I often test sev- 
eral before deciding. For example, on a 
very lightweight silk dress I made for my 
daughter, I felt that even the sheerest in- 
terfacing was not sheer enough, so I used 
an extra layer of the same fabric in the col- 
lar to give it the needed body. 

On my crepe-de-chine garments I use a 
very lightweight interfacing, sometimes a 
sew-in one and sometimes a fusible one. 
Fusible interfacing tends to make the fac- 
ing stiffer. On heavier-weight silks I use a 
woven fusible interfacing called Armo Weft 
(60% polyester, 40% rayon), and I’ve been 
very satisfied with it. It also comes in a 
lighter weight, called Whisper Weft. An- 
other fusible interfacing I’ve used is Stacy’s 
Easy-Knit, which is a 100% nylon knit suit- 
able for lightweight fabrics. 

If I don’t like the look of fusible inter- 
facing on the outer fabric, I sometimes ap- 
ply it to the facing instead. It isn’t visible 
there, but it still provides firmness and ex- 
tra support. To Keep facings from turning 
out, I understitch the seam, as in the photo 
below. Stitch on the right side of the fac- 
ing, close to the seam, through all seam 
allowances. Then press the seam allowance 
toward the facing. 





Seams—Seam finishes affect the total look 
of a garment, and finished seams add val- 
ue to it. I use 58-in. seam allowances unless 
I'm putting in a narrow neck band or sleeve 
bands. Then I sew %-in. seams. Pressing 
the seams is important to the finished ap- 
pearance. Press gently, applying steam. I 
use a variety of seam finishes, depending 
on the garment and the fabric. 

After sewing the seams right sides to- 
gether and pressing them open, I some- 





To prevent the facings of this camisole from 
turning out, Stoyer understitches the facing to 
all seam allowances, close to the seam line. 
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times overlock the edges with my overlock 
machine (a commercial Merrow machine). 
If you don’t have an overlock machine, you 
can zigzag the edges with a sewing ma- 
chine. Or, for a neater finish on lightweight 
silk, | turn under the raw edges ¥% in. and 
straight-stitch. 

I often use Seams Great, which is a nar- 
row bias strip of soft, sheer fabric that 
comes in many colors and is available in 
fabric stores. Simply wrap it around the 
raw edge and straight-stitch. I use it on 
even the sheerest silk, as it is not at all 
bulky. In the photo directly below I’ve used 
Seams Great to finish the seam of a crepe- 
de-chine top. On lightweight silk I some- 
times prefer to simply sew the raw edges 
together, then trim the seam to % in. I use 
this seam finish on crepe-de-chine slacks 
for a smoother look and on the side and 
underarm seams of dolman-sleeve blouses. 

On camisoles I sew French seams so that 
the raw edges are locked into the seams. 
For a French seam, sew a %4-in. seam with 
the wrong sides of the fabric together. Then 
turn the garment right sides together and 
stitch a %-in. seam. 


Bulky areas—Collars, cuffs, and plackets 
can be bulky areas. Grading seams (trim- 
ming them at different widths), notching 
out some fabric, and trimming corners close 
to the stitching all help to reduce bulk. Be- 
fore trimming, reinforce the seam with an 
extra row of fine stitches to help prevent 
fraying. I sometimes apply a liquid plastic 
called Fray Check (available in most fabric 
stores) to corners where a close trim is 
necessary. Fray Check locks the threads 
together. It forms a stiff spot, though, so it 
should not be used where it would rub 
against the skin. 


Pockets—Pockets are always popular. I usu- 
ally finish the top of the pocket and then 
turn in and press the seam allowances at 
the sides and bottom. For pressing I insert 
a metal plate between the seam allowances 
and the pocket to prevent the seam 
allowances from making an indentation on 
the pocket. After the pocket has been 
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formed, I position it carefully on the gar- 
ment. If it is not lined up properly, it can 
ruin the look of the garment. 

At times I sew on pockets by hand to 
give them a softer look. This takes time be- 
cause | must make many small stitches to 
handle the strain on a pocket, and each 
stitch must be hidden. 


Zippers—When I put in a zipper by ma- 
chine, I baste the seam closed, then stitch 
each side of the zipper to the seam 
allowances only, aligning the teeth with 
the seam and stitching each side from bot- 
tom to top. Then I topstitch from the right 
side of the garment. This way, I can make 
sure the stitching lines are straight and 
evenly spaced from the seam. It’s difficult 
to put a zipper in sheer fabric, such as 
crepe de chine, because the silk has a ten- 
dency to slip as you sew. Therefore, when I 
have an expensive garment and the zipper 
must look right, I hand-prick the zipper. 


Buttons and buttonholes—Machine-made 
buttonholes are widely used on all gar- 
ments. But I always test them on scrap 
fabric before making them in the garment. 
If I see that the feed dog is marking the 
fabric, I put tissue paper between the feed 
dog and the fabric to sew the buttonhole. I 
pull the tissue paper off when I’m fin- 
ished. Sometimes I make bound button- 
holes in jackets. 

For a special effect I handsew button- 
holes. After reinforcing the area with fine 
machine stitches and cutting the hole, | 
often apply Fray Check to the raw edges. | 
then sew around the buttonhole with a 
worked buttonhole stitch, as in the photo 
directly below, and sew a bar tack at the 
end. A hand-worked buttonhole helps to 
prevent pulled threads because the hand 
stitching locks in all the threads. I usually 
cover buttons with the garment fabric to 
give the garment an elegant touch. 


Hems—The width of the hem and the hem 
finish depend on the garment style and 
the weight of the fabric. To finish the raw 
edge of the hem I zigzag the edge, enclose 





it in Seams Great, or turn the raw edge in 
once. The first two treatments are more 
suitable for heavier fabrics, where a turned- 
in edge would create unwanted bulk. I then 
hand-stitch or machine-topstitch the hem 
in place. On a straight-cut crepe-de-chine 
dress or skirt, I usually put in a 1'4-in. fin- 
ished hem, turn in the raw edge, and then 
hand-stitch it, as in the photo directly be- 
low. But on a full skirt or dress in 
lightweight fabric I put in a narrow '4-in. 
hem, turn in the raw edge, and hand-stitch 
or machine-topstitch. On the heavier-weight 
silks I put in a 1'4-in. to 3-in. hem hecause 
it makes a crisper finished edge. If the 
hem in a full skirt is not going in smoothly, 
steam the hem when you are finished sew- 
ing, without pressing hard, and much of 
the fullness will ease in. 


Caring for silk 

The most important thing to remember 
when caring for silk is that it should be 
cleaned often. If you preshrank the fabric 
when you started your project, you can 
also hand-wash the finished garment. Al- 
ways use a mild detergent and lukewarm 
water. Then iron it on the wrong side while 
it is still damp. Frequent washing allows 
silk garments to come clean without the 
use of concentrated detergents or prolonged 
soakings. In addition, moths won't attack 
clean silk. 

If you didn’t preshrink your fabric, or if 
it’s a suit-weight fabric or heavily construct- 
ed garment unsuitable for hand washing, 
have the garment dry-cleaned often. Make 
sure the dry cleaner knows it is silk, and 
point out any stains or marks. 

Be careful what chemicals come in con- 
tact with silk garments. The chemicals in 
both deodorants and perfumes, for exam- 
ple, will weaken silk’s protein fibers. You 
can use Static Guard, however, if you find 
it necessary to do so, but apply it to the 
wrong side of the garment. LJ 


Janet Stoyer designs, sews, cand sells silk 
clothing at Sensual Silk, her business in 
Schuylkill Haven, PA. For a look at silk 
making, see page 14. 





To make a hand-worked buttonhole, Stoyer out- At the hem of this silk crepe-de-chine skirt, 
lines the area with a fine machine stitch, then Stoyer has turned the raw edge in and hand- 
hana-stitches with a buttonhole stitch. stitched. thehemin place with a catchstitch. 


To make a quick seam finish for lightweight or 
heavyweight silks, Stoyer often encloses the raw 
edges in Seams Great, anarrow bias tape. 
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Knitting for a Living 


How three professional 
machine knitters do business 


by Susan Guaghiumi 








ot every professional machine 
Knitter has visions of Sev- 
yenth Avenue or big-city gal- 

leries. Many knitters and 
knitwear designers market their limited pro- 
duction locally. Others have found work 
doing contract knitting for designers and 
industry, producing garments and accesso- 
ries that are sold throughout the country. 
And behind all the contract and produc- 
tion knitters are the people who sell them 
the machines and teach them to knit in 
the first place. This article takes a look at 
three machine knitters who have found a 
way to make a living (or supplement one) 
doing what they enjoy. 






Lucy Lyman 
Lucy Lyman, of Sharon, VT, is one of those 
women you heard so much about last year 
when 60 Minutes reported on the labor 
dispute that almost crushed Vermont’s cot- 
tage-knitting industry. For many rural Ver- 
monters, home knitting had long been the 
answer to a shortage of employers, but in 
1981, a handful of cottage-industry knit- 
ters from Vermont were found to be in vio- 
lation of a 1938 Fair Labor Standards Act 
that made it illegal to do contract knitting 
at home. The law (which also applied to 
the manufacture of ladies apparel, gloves 
and mittens, jewelry, buttons and buckles, 
and embroidery) was instituted to protect 
an immigrant work force that was often 
exploited and underpaid for doing factory 
work at home. Although the cottage-industry 
knitters were able to prove that they earned 
at least minimum wage, did not employ 
child labor, and had clean, safe equipment 
and work spaces, the unions still viewed 
homework as a threat to the regulation of 
labor standards. The issue found its way 
into the federal courts, newspapers from 
coast to coast, and prime-time television. 
The controversy killed the business fora 
few years, but in 1984 contract knitters 
were exempted from the restrictive laws 
on homework. The business has picked up 
again, and many knitters have resumed 
working for designers and industries. 


Vermont machine knitters Linda and Kenneth 
Lyman do contract work as well as their own 
limited production. Linda also teaches. Photo 
by Richard Starr. 


Up until “The Crunch,” as Lyman calls it, 
most of her income had been generated by 
the sale of knitting machines to women 
who wanted to earn money by knitting at 
home. She had been giving lessons, selling 
yarn, and putting knitters in touch with 
contractors. For Lyman, the slowdown was 
a double loss: There was less contract work 
for her and no machine sales to fall back 
on, because most of the people she had 
been selling machines to were also expect- 
ing contract work. 

Now that the cottage-industry problem is 
resolved, Lyman and her husband, Ken- 
neth, have resumed contract work as well 
as their own production. Last spring they 
Knitted and finished 100 sweaters for the 
Dartmouth College Co-op. Usually contrac- 
tors rotate designs and styles because pro- 
ducing the same sweater over and over can 
be boring and tedious. “We might produce 
a dozen of the same sweater before we go 
on to the next design. The sizing differ- 
ences keep you thinking about what you're 
doing,” Lyman said. 

Some of their contract work is for sweater 
pieces only; other jobs include finishing 
(Lyman charges $2 to sew a sweater to- 
gether on the sewing machine). They often 
knit at least three children’s sweaters a 
day for one contractor, at $11 each for tod- 
dler sizes. There’s a lot of UPS activity at 
the Lyman household with sweaters and 
yarns going back and forth. 

The Lymans sell their own sweaters and 
small items at crafts fairs and state fairs. 
Sweaters range from $20 to $50, and chil- 
dren’s sweaters always Sell best, with Fair 
Isle designs a perennial favorite. Her price 
is usually three times her yarn cost, but 
when she wholesales, Lyman adjusts the 
formula to allow for the buyer's profit. 

The Lymans produce about 150 sweaters 
every three months. It varies with the sea- 
sons, and Kenneth works sporadically as a 
town lister, so he sometimes Knits less than 
usual. Lyman’s daughter, Doris, produces 
20 sweaters a week besides working at a 
30-hour-a-week job and caring for her fam- 
ily. “Soon she'll be giving up the job to do 
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contract work full time,” Lyman said. “She's 
a good, fast Knitter.” 

The Lymans own a small trailer park in 
Sharon, VT, so contract work isn’t their 
primary income, but it does provide many 
of the extras. It will, in fact, pay off the 
loan that built the new knitting-room ad- 
dition to the house three years ago. 

Lyman got started about 12 years ago. 
She was giving a Friendly Home Toy Party 
when she saw her first Studio knitting ma- 
chine. “I was more interested in that ma- 
chine than giving the toy demonstration,” 
she says, “and I promised myself I'd own 
one if I sold enough toys that year to pay 
for it.” Lyman now owns five machines. 
She works from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily, with 
interruptions for lessons, yarns, family, and 
“the darned telephone.” 

More than anything else, Lyman loves to 
teach, and she does it well. Most of her 
students have had no difficulty knitting 
for the cottage industry. “I don’t care how 
stupid someone thinks she is,” she says, “I 
can teach her.” 

Even with teaching, contract work, and 
production work, Lyman still finds time to 
knit for herself and her family, and she at- 
tends as many workshops and seminars as 
she can. “['m always ready to learn some- 
thing new,” she exclaims, “and I’ve always 
got something I’m working on. I do cross- 
, | stitch and I also embroider quilt blocks for 
Betty Hughes's interest in tennis helped launch her machine-knitting business. the Ladies Aid.” 








The labor dispute slowed things down 

June Sulikowsk?’s shop specializes in machine-knitting supplies and instruction. for a while, but the Lymans are hardwork- 
. : _ ae, pee oh x . , - . ing Vermonters with an optimistic outlook. 
On \ “Some of the girls were badly hurt by it all, 

; but we were a little luckier, and now things 


look better for everybody. Why, last week 
we graduated two grandchildren and still 
got twelve sweaters knitted!” 


Betty Hughes 

Betty Hughes, of Danbury, CT, has always 
worn what she makes, so it was natural for 
her to add tennis clothes to her machine- 
knitting repertoire when she became in- 
volved in the sport a year ago. The tennis 
pro at the club ordered some outfits for 
herself, and Hughes’s new business was 
born. After seeing the pro’s outfits, the 
tennis team ordered some with their names 
knitted across the front, and it wasn’t long 
before the club’s secretary was taking or- 
ders. More than half the club’s 300 mem- 
bers have ordered sweaters and skirts, and 
Hughes was able to supplement her in- 
come by more than $9,000 last year. 

For Hughes, fit is the most important 
element in the tennis outfits she produces. 
“The fit is essential to the function and an 
outgrowth of the design,” she explains. “Too 
little blousing in the sweater, and women 
are exposing midriffs when they raise their 
arms to play; too much blousing, and the 
look is sloppy and bulky.” 

Sizing tennis outfits turned out to be 
less straightforward than Hughes had an- 
ticipated. The tennis pro was a size 8, which 
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posed no problem, but when the orders 
started coming in, she realized a size 14 is 
not only bigger, it fits and functions differ- 
ently. The larger the size, the more con- 
scious of fit the customers seem to be. And 
because Hughes sees her customers face to 
face on the courts, it is important to her 
that they be entirely satisfied. Hughes cred- 
its her ability to accurately size her gar- 
ments to her experience doing production 
work for New York designer Rebecca Sparks 
(see Threads, No. 2, page 50). She found 
Sparks to be nearly fanatical about gaug- 
ing and sizing particulars. 

Hughes describes her own work as cus- 
tomized production. With a clientele rang- 
ing in age from 20 to 50, in every shape 
and size, she has to be receptive to her 
market. She makes matching skirts in two 
styles—a vertical and a sideways knit. The 
sideways skirt is more time-consuming, but 
Hughes includes it because it has a better 
fit for some of the “hippy ones.” She found 
there were fewer fit and finishing prob- 
lems in a sleeveless-style tennis outfit, but 
she caps the shoulder slightly because this 
is important to many older women. 

Hughes started out in business machine- 
knitting personalized ski hats to sell at lo- 
cal crafts fairs and “nearly went crazy match- 
ing parkas and putting in names.” Today, 
she prefers the versatile electronic machines 
over punch-card machines for designing 
motifs and personalizing garments. Even 
Fair Isle monograms are easy: The initials 
are drawn onto mylar sheets that can be 
read by the machine. Most of Hughes’s cus- 
tomers feel that the monogramming is worth 
the $3, and even though it further custom- 
izes her production, Hughes knows it adds 
a personal touch to her garments that 
ready-to-wear can’t provide. 

After the ski-hat enterprise, she began 
knitting for Sophie & Ann, Danbury-area 
designers who produce cut-and-sew fash- 
ions for the ready-to-wear market. (Cut- 
and-sew refers to knit yardage that is cut 
to pattern shapes.) Hughes was knitting 
showroom models and sample runs that 
were too small to tie up commercial ma- 
chines. “They paid well (twelve dollars an 
hour), and the work was pleasant. I learned 
a great deal about the cut-and-sew method 
of working with knits. It is often a more 
practical way of approaching certain de- 
signs, leaves more room for making alter- 
ations, and can create a better fit than a 
badly charted sweater.” 

It was the experience with Sophie & Ann 
that gave Hughes the courage to start cut- 
ting into her own knits, and it was a mono- 
gramming error that opened up cut-and- 
sew for the business. A customer rejected a 
sweater, but rather than suffer a total loss, 
Hughes cut the neckline lower to elimi- 
nate the monogram so she could wear it 
herself. “I do that a lot with experimental 
things that don’t work out,” Hughes said. 
“That lower neckline caught on quite well, 
and I still produce some like it.” 
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Hughes’s 100% cotton skirts and sweat- 
ers each sell for $35. The sweaters require 
1% hours from start to finish and about $7 
worth of yarn. Without sacrificing fit or 
quality, she has simplified the finishing so 
the sweaters are profitable to produce. The 
seams are stitched on the sewing machine, 
and, while a purist may frown, Hughes is 
quick to explain, “I’m not doing works of 
art. These are active-wear garments that 
need to hold up. Besides, my customers 
don’t care how the seams are done and cer- 
tainly wouldn’t pay the price that hand 
seaming would demand.” The neck and arm- 
hole edges require no additional finishing 
and are allowed to curl. The cut-and-sew 
necklines require a separate knitted rib- 
bing, and eventually Hughes would like to 
get an overlock machine to attach them. 

The entire lower level of Hughes’s home 
is filled with work tables, yarns, and three 
machines. Away from the rest of the fam- 
ily, she can spread out and work on a num- 
ber of projects at once. She often works at 
night, saving her mornings for tennis. Her 
husband, Thomas, doesn’t knit, but he does 
offer encouragement and advice. He sug- 
gested that she develop a line of sweaters 
for boaters and bought her a book of sema- 
phores so she could incorporate flag mes- 
sages in the designs. An avid boater him- 
self, he’d like a sweater with the boat’s 
name on the front and his own on the 
back—easy work for the electronic machine. 

Betty likes the boating idea, but she’d 
also like to make more tennis outfits and 
is exploring affluent parts of the state for 
new outlets. “I’m very conscious of what 
my customers will spend, and while Ill 
continue doing what sells, I’d like the flexi- 
bility to try new ideas as well.” 


June Sulikowski 

Four years ago June Sulikowski taught 
herself how to use a knitting machine (a 
25-year-old antique with no manual). Now 
she runs a successful business selling ma- 
chines, yarns, books, and related supplies, 
and teaching others to knit. 

“I’ve always believed that the only way 
to be successful selling knitting machines 
is to be fully committed to teaching them,” 
she says. “In the beginning, it was what set 
me apart from the others.” She opened 
June’s Knitting Machine Studio in East 
Windsor, CT, three years ago when her hus- 
band, George, started chiropractic training 
in Missouri. She needed a way to support 
herself and her daughter while they stayed 
behind at her parents’ home. “This was 
never a hobby for me,” Sulikowski explains. 
“Katy was a baby and I wanted to be with 
her. I needed a business I could operate 
from home.” 

Her parents ran an antique business in 
their barn and were quick to offer her a 
corner of the shop. With almost no over- 
head and a lot of hard work, the business 
grew quickly and now occupies nearly the 
entire building. 


Sulikowski has made a success of the 
knitting-machine business through her con- 
stant efforts to develop and support a grow- 
ing market, and she admits she was lucky 
to have her parents’ main-street location 
to see her through the early months. “It 
was all so new to me,” She recalls. “I just 
tried to stay one step ahead of my custom- 
ers by reading everything I could lay my 
hands on.” Today her shop carries a huge 
selection of books and magazines. 

Although Sulikowski is constantly add- 
ing new machine-knitting equipment and 
accessories, she keeps away from hand 
knitting. “I don’t know how to hand-knit, 
haven’t got time to learn, and won't sell 
what I can’t teach.” This total commit- 
ment to teaching and backing up her prod- 
ucts has ensured Sulikowski’s success from 
the start. Most stores that sell knitting ma- 
chines also sell unrelated products to help 
pay the rent; because their efforts are di- 
vided, they generally don’t offer as high a 
level of instruction and expertise to their 
customers. Sulikowski is focused on one 
market: machine knitting. 

Lessons are included with every machine 
sold, but Sulikowski also organizes knit- 
club meetings for customers. Every week 
she meets with at least one of her four 
clubs. At meetings she sometimes presents 
her original designs, and often clarifica- 
tions of information from books. In either 
case, She spends hours each week prepar- 
ing. “It’s a lot of work, but it’s part of what 
keeps my customers loyal and enthusias- 
tic. I once showed a simple vest idea at a 
club meeting, and one woman made six 
hundred dollars knitting them for sale.” 

Sulikowski works 10 to 12 hours a day, 
but she still finds time to knit “things I 
haven't done before.” She doesn’t have time 
for production or custom knitting, but she 
passes inquiries on to her customers. While 
many of them bought their machines with 
small-scale production in mind, most knit 
only for themselves and their families. 

Although her expenses are high because 
of her large inventory, Sulikowski says she 
earns more than she would working for 
someone and paying for day care. As busy 
as her daughters keep her, she’s still look- 
ing ahead to future growth. She'd like more 
space for classes and supplies, but that 
will have to wait until her husband sets up 
his practice. Even though it adds to the 
space problems and paperwork and requires 
a different kind of energy from giving classes 
and workshops, wholesaling yarns is a grow- 
ing part of her business. 

Asked if there were mistakes she’d made 
along the way, Sulikowski said, “I have a 
separate phone for the shop, but in the be- 
ginning I made the mistake of giving out 
the house number as well. It nearly turned 
this into a twenty-four-hour business!” ( 


Susan Guagliumi, a weaver and knitter, is 
a contributing editor of Threads magazine. 
Photos on page 40 by the author. 








Making a Grea 
Shirt Collar 





Taut sewing’s the key 


by David Page Coffin 


hile investigating the con- 
struction of a fine-quality 
shirt with a stand collar, I 

: developed collar-making 
procedures that will enable the home sewer 
to approach the results achieved by the 
claborate machinery of the manufacturer. 
Stand collars, like the ones above, are most 
often found in men’s dress shirts, but they 
are also used on women’s shirts. A stand 
collar has a stand area, or collar band, sep- 
arate from the collar area. The stand gives 
the collar its height. A fine-quality shirt 
has certain hallmarks. The collar is shaped 
so it curves around the neck without puck- 
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ering. The edge seams are hidden under 
the edge of the collar, which rolls natural- 
ly at the roll line. The two collar points are 
exactly the same shape and length. 

My objectives were to build shape or curve 
into the collar and its stand, to increase 
the accuracy of the sewing in order to en- 
sure a perfectly symmetrical and precisely 
sized collar, and to keep seam bulk to a 
minimum. These concerns grew out of the 
unsatisfactory results I got when I followed 
pattern instructions or general sewing texts. 
After explaining the general techniques, 
I'll incorporate them into step-by-step 
instructions for making a stand collar. 
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The first technique I use is what I call 
taut sewing, required for many of the top- 
stitching and construction steps in a col- 
lar. Taut sewing eliminates the common 
problem of additional length being eased 
into the bottom fabric layer by the action 
of the feed dogs, and it generally elimi- 
nates seam pucker. The technique, shown 
in the photo at near right, is to pull the 
layers of fabric equally and in opposite di- 
rections, from in front of, and behind, the 
needle while you're sewing, letting the feed 
dogs move the fabric under the presser 
foot. The needle won't be deflected if the 
tension is kept equal. If the hand behind 
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the needle pulls too hard, the fabric moves 
faster than the feed dogs, and the stitch 
length increases; if the hand in front of 
the needle pulls too hard, the fabric moves 
too slowly, and the stitch length decreases. 
Long seams are sewn in sections, so the 
hands are never more than 12 in. apart. 
Practice on scrap fabric. Sew a few stitches 
and stop with the needle down. Now stretch 
the fabric gently and start sewing again, 
moving your hands evenly as the machine 
moves the fabric. You must still guide the 
seam accurately while stretching the fabric. 

This technique is the basis for the next, 
which is to stretch one layer more than 
the other while you're sewing in order to 
build ease into the unstretched layer. Note 
that if you lay one piece of 2-in. by 12-in. 
on-grain cloth on top of another with all 
edges matching and hold the short ends 
together to make a circle, the inner strip 
buckles a little. If you were to add a layer 
or two of interfacing between them, the 
buckling would become severe. This is what 
happens to a flat collar when it curves 
around a neck. The principle is simply that 
one circle cannot fit inside another unless 
it is smaller; the inner circle (under collar) 
must be smaller than the outer circle (top 
collar), or it wrinkles. To achieve a smoothly 
curving collar, the smaller under collar is 
stretched to match the longer top collar; 
when it relaxes, the stretched under collar 
pulls the outer top collar into a circle. 

To try this on your two pieces of cloth, 
first fold them in half and notch the mid- 
point of each. Then unfold and position 
them under the presser foot at the mid- 
point %4 in. from one edge, and start to sew 
a seam toward one end. Stitch straight for 
about 4 in., and then stop with the needle 
down. Grab both pieces together at approxi- 
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To eliminate puckering and build ease into one layer of fabric, Coffin taut- 
sews. Stitching along the edge of the interfacing ensures perfect shaping. 


mately the midpoint of the fabric, with the 
left hand behind the machine, and grab 
the bottom piece with the other hand in 
front of the machine. Now continue stitch- 
ing, but pull only the bottom piece taut 
while allowing both to feed regularly, as in 
taut sewing. Try to keep both pieces aligned 
and the seam straight. 

A more accurate way to do this is to trim 
the bottom piece ¥% in. to % in. at each end 
and, after stitching the first 4% in. from the 
midpoint, to stretch the bottom piece to 
match the top. This controls the amount of 
stretch you give. Try it both ways, however. 

Whichever way you choose, you should 
be able to stretch the bottom piece at least 
% in. to % in. by the time you are '% in. 
from the end. Stop at this point, with the 
needle down, turn the corner, and sew the 
ends together, keeping them parallel. Now 
return to the midpoint so the stretched 
piece is still underneath, and do the same 
thing to the other end. You will be using 
the other side of the presser foot to guide 
your %4-in. seam. 

You should see a distinct curve built into 
what you've just made. Think of it as a ru- 
dimentary collar. Trim the seam allowances 
at the corners and turn it right side out. 

Some readers may object that the longer 
piece should be on the bottom, not the top, 
to take advantage of the natural action of 
the feed dogs. I reverse this sensible proce- 
dure to ensure the precision of the seam 
line that eventually forms the collar shape. 
When sewing a collar, I stitch right along 
the edge of the interfacing (which has been 
glue-basted in position on the wrong side 
of the top collar), and so the top collar, the 
longer piece, must be on top where I can 
see it. To glue-baste, I use Baste and Sew 
Glue Stick by Fantastic Fit. 





When there ts too little fabric to hold, Coffin presses the fabric against the 
bed of the machine while still pulling from the back. 


As you iron your collarlike construction 
after turning, you should notice several 
things. The under collar lies smooth, but the 
top collar is loose, even wrinkled. The short 
seams at the ends have a tendency to pull 
under toward the under collar. Even after 
heavy pressing, the curve remains. The fin- 
ished collar is also slightly shorter than the 
original length of the pieces. All of these 
things result because the stretched under 
collar relaxes. 

Of course, a collar not only curves around 
the neck, but it also folds over at the neck- 
line. Thus, a curve is required along the 
short ends of the collar, at the roll line. Es- 
pecially if the collar is a longer, pointed 
one, most of the curve (hence most of the 
stretching) should be in the 1 in. to 1% in. 
nearest the collar stand (see step 7, page 46.) 
Therefore, when you make a real collar, 
after pivoting at the corner of the collar 
point, you will stitch straight, without 
stretching, until the last 1% in. or so, and 
then stretch firmly and stitch right off the 
end. When you cannot grab the raw edge 
because it is too close to the presser foot, 
just press it down against the bed of the 
machine in order to resist the pull of the 
feed dogs, at the same time pulling both 
pieces from the back, as in the right-hand 
photo below. A straight seam here is much 
more important than a perfectly even 
stitch length. 

As noted earlier, the finished collar will 
be slightly smaller than the original pieces. 
How then do you know how big to cut your 
collar pieces if sewing them together short- 
ens the length? The answer depends on 
how much stretching of the under collar 
you do, how much interfacing you use, and 
how thick the shirting material is. You must 
make a sample, using fabric of the same or 
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A point turner (above) pinches the fabric so that you canturn points without straining the fabric 


or poking through it. At right, Coffin wearing one of his shirts. 


similar weight, and interface it. Measure 
before and after to determine how much 
smaller the finished product is than the 
original top collar, and then add this amount 
to your top-collar pattern. The amount of 
stretching you do, and thus the amount of 
curve, is a matter of personal choice. I feel 
you should stretch at least % in. but not 
more than % in. at each end. You can es- 
tablish a fixed amount of stretching for all 
your cotton dress shirts and cut the under 
collar short by that amount on each end, 
centering the notches in the middle. When 
you make a shirt of a lighter- or heavier- 
weight fabric, make another sample collar. 

When topstitching a collar into which 
ease has been built, you must also taut- 
sew. The best way is to start at one short 
end of the collar and stitch smoothly to 
the corner or around the curve on a round 
collar until you're about to stitch the long 
edge. Then pick up the ends and, stretch- 
ing until the top layer is taut, stitch to the 
other corner, maintaining even pressure. 
Stop stretching, turn the corner, and sew 
off the other end. The challenge is to main- 
tain an even stitch length while you are 
taut-sewing—practice helps. 

These are the main applications of taut 
sewing for collars, but there are a few more 
techniques that will help make your col- 
lars perfect. When stitching the collar points, 
take from one to four stitches diagonally 
across the point before turning completely 
(drawing 7, page 46). The number depends 
on the thickness of your material and in- 
terfacing, and your stitch length, which 
should be quite short. 

I construct the entire collar, and in fact 
the whole shirt, with the machine set at 
1.5mm (18-22 stitches/in.), and .8mm or 
‘9mm (approximately 30 stitches/in.) for 
points or curves of collars where the seam 
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allowances will be trimmed off. Short 
stitches are important when youre stretch- 
ing seams, since a seam of short stitches 
stretches more than a seam of long stitches. 
I use 100% cotton DMC Machine Embroi- 
dery Thread—available from Treadle Art, 
25834 Narbonne Ave., Lomita, CA 90717, 
(213) 534-5122—for all construction and 
topstitching when making a shirt. It matches 
the weight of the thread in a manufactured 
shirt, is appropriate with short stitches, and 
looks beautiful as topstitching. 

When trimming a collar point, clip straight 
across the tip, parallel to the diagonal 
stitches, at most M%e in. away. Then trim 
away the sides so that there will be no 
overlap when the seam allowances are on 
the inside. Try to trim each collar point ex- 
actly the same, as identical construction at 
each step ensures that the points will look 
the same when the collar is finished. 

A point turner, shown in the left-hand 
photo above, is a useful tool. It looks like a 
small pair of ice tongs and works in much 
the same way as commercial point-turning 
machines, pinching the fabric at the point 
between two fingers of metal. You can easily 
turn the collar right side out or back again 
without straining the fabric or poking 
through it. Point turners are available 
from Fashion Sources, Inc., 600 First Ave, 
Minneapolis, MN 55403, or Nancy’s No- 
tions, Box 683, Beaver Dam, WI 53916. 

After you’ve turned a collar that has been 
eased together, the seam allowances will 
press more easily if you stretch the seams 
a bit as you iron to stretch out the wrin- 
kles in the top collar. Once the collar is 
turned, spray it lightly with water to relax 
the stretch, and then iron the curve in. 
Creasing the edge of the top collar with the 
iron helps you position the seams. Keep 
checking the two points for similarity, and 





press from the point toward the collar, 
avoiding wrinkles by curling the collar 
around the tip of a sleeve board or off the 
edge of the ironing board, as in the photo 
on page 46. 

The best interfacing for an all-cotton shirt 
is also all cotton. The cheapest and most 
widely available option is bleached muslin, 
which closely resembles the nonfusible in- 
terfacing used in the manufacture of fine 
shirts. It can be used double for collars 
and single for the other interfaced parts of 
a Shirt: the cuffs, collar stand, and front 
band. Any thoroughly preshrunk soft cot- 
ton will also do, including self-interfacing 
or scraps from other shirts, as long as no 
pattern or color shows through and you 
like the final thickness. A little polyester 
content would do no harm, but why gam- 
ble with a mixture of fibers? 

A fusible interfacing will irreversibly al- 
ter the outer cloth and permanently re- 
move from the wearer's choice any deci- 
sion about collar stiffness and appearance. 
Since it is very difficult for home sewers to 
fuse completely, as they lack the huge 
presses of the factories, fusing directly to 
the top collared piece is like adding a time 
bomb to your shirt: It’s only a matter of 
time before it becomes unstuck. 

Now we're ready to make an actual collar 
with an attached stand. You can use any 
pattern for a stand collar, or you can take 
apart the collar from a favorite old shirt, as 
I've sometimes done. 


David Page Coffin, a watercolor artist and 
custom shirtmaker, is the author of The 
Custom Shirt Book and Custom Making 
Neckties at Home. Both books are available 
from the author, 1708 Madison Ave., San 
Diego, CA 92116. Photos by Lisa Long, ex- 
cept as noted. 
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The collar 


1. Using the collar pattern, cut interfacing to exact pattern shape, 
with a %-in. seam allowance on top edge only (edge you'll sew to 
stand), and no seam allowance on other edges. Fold in half and cut 
ends together so they'll match exactly. If you want two layers of 
interfacing, use spray starch on one layer; lay the second piece on 
top; iron them together, being careful not to distort or stretch the 
fabric, and cut as one. Starching all the interfacing isn’t a bad 
idea, as it makes it easier to handle and prevents raveling. 
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2. Using the collar pattern, cut two layers of shirting fabric (any of 
the fabrics usually used for shirts, including broadcloth, cham- 
bray, madras, oxford, and poplin). Allow a %-in. seam allowance at 
the top edge and %4-in. seam allowances at the other edges. Notch 
the midpoints at top and bottom. 


Under collar Ya-in. seam allowance 





—A. %-in. seam allowance 


Midpoint notches 


3. Lightly glue-baste all the edges of the interfacing, particularly 
the points and the front edge. Lay the interfacing on the wrong 
side of the top collar. Position carefully with regard to stripes or 
patterns, since you'll follow the outline of the interfacing exactly 
when stitching the collar. 


l[4— Glue spots Interfacing 





Wrong side of top collar 


4. Trim the top and side edges of the under collar by the amount 
you've determined from your sample that you'll stretch back in. 
Almost % in. is average for each side, and % in. to % in. is average 
for the top, depending on the length of the collar points. 
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®. Make slots for the collar stays in the under collar, following one 
of the two methods illustrated below. Collar stays are not required 
on rounded, button-down, or pinned collars, or if you have your 
collars heavily starched. Starch and heavy pressing would cause 
the collar slots to show up on the front of the collar, which would 
be unattractive. 


: Making slots for collar stays 


Method 1 Make '%-in. buttonhole in under collar. 
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6. Align under collar and top collar at midpoint notches and along 
bottom edge, right sides together, interfacing on top. 





Under collar 


Illustrations by Paola Lazzaro 


7. Stitch the top collar to the under collar, catching just the edges 
of the interfacing. Starting at midpoint notches on bottom edge, 
edgestitch interfacing for 2 in. Then taut-sew, stretching under 
collar to align with top collar and edgestitching interfacing until 
you reach the collar point. Take one or two diagonal stitches 
across point, turn, edgestitch side of collar until 1% in. from top 
edge. Stop and lower needle. Stretch under collar to match top 
collar, hold down firmly on sewing machine bed in front of needle, 
and pull from behind, stitching along edge of interfacing exactly. 
Stitch other side exactly the same, duplicating any slight uncor- 
rected shaping errors. Most important, keep the stitching on the 
front edges very straight. 


Stretch 
under collar. 


Under collar 
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8. Trim seam allowances at collar points exactly the same way on 
each side. Press and stretch bottom edge flat. Press seam open on 
point presser, a wooden tool with a narrow pointed arm that slips 
into the point to be pressed. Turn collar right side out, shaping 
points carefully until they are as identical as possible. 


Trim collar points 
before pressing 


and turning. SS 





9. With iron, carefully shape the collar, positioning seams just in- 
side the edges. Start pressing at center back with top collar face 
down on ironing board. Then press points by placing on edge of 
sleeve board, with collar hanging off. Smooth any wrinkles. Shape 
collar in a circle, and press in the curve (see photo at right). 







Press seam line to 
just inside edge of 
under collar. 






Direction of 


pressing AR oo 
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10. Once you are satisfied with the position of the edge seams and 
have pressed out all wrinkles, you’re ready to topstitch. To top- 
stitch, start at one raw edge and carefully stitch ™% in. from the 
edge, stopping when the needle is %4 in. from each side of collar 
point. With the needle down, pivot the collar and stitch for '% in. 
or so. Then pick up the points of the collar and stretch taut so the 
top collar is flat against the under collar. Slowly and smoothly 
stitch to about % in. from the opposite point, stop stretching, pivot 
with needle lowered, and then stitch off the other raw end. This 
method preserves the curve in the collar and eliminates any puck- 
ering in the topstitching and the join in the back that would be 
caused by starting at midback and stitching toward either end. 





11. To shape the roll line, fold the %-in. seam allowance of both 
the top collar and the under collar toward the under collar, and 
smooth the fullness in the under collar up toward the fold. The 
under collar should stick out slightly beyond the top collar. Iron 
this edge flat and hard when you are satisfied that enough of the 
fullness in the under collar has been taken out. You can use a 
tailor’s ham (a firmly packed ham-shaped cushion that is used for 
shaping and pressing curves) to shape and check the collar. Make 
sure that the collar points are exactly the same length from fold to 
point and that the fold hits any pattern or stripe at the same point 
on both sides. 


Top collar %s-in. seam allowance 
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Tosha pe the collar, Co ffin presses it on a sleeve board, letting the collar 
hang off the edge. 
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12. When you are satisfied with the shape, position the collar un- 
der the presser foot with the needle at far left (or use zipper foot), 
and to hold the fold in place, machine-baste the seam allowances 
together approximately % in. (but no less) from the fold (see photo 
below). Trim seam allowances to %4 in. from fold. The collar is now 
ready to be attached to the collar stand. 

QQ 






Needle 
at far 


Hold collar upright, 
as parallel as 






possible to needle, left 

and baste the fold 

in place. 
Trim 
seam allowance 
to % In. 


13. Cut two pieces of shirting for collar stand and collar-stand fac- 
ing, and one piece of interfacing. Lightly glue-baste interfacing to 
wrong side of stand. I allow 4-in. seam allowances on collar-stand 
edges, collar-stand facing edges, and interfacing edges, but you 
could use %-in. seam allowances and trim the seams later. 
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After folding the seam allowances, smoothing out the under collar’s full- 
ness, and pressing the fold, Coffin sews the fold in place. Photo by author. 


14. Stitch the collar stand to the right side of the neck edge, then 
the collar-stand facing to the wrong side of the neck edge, clipping 
the neckline edge as necessary. Stretch the collar-stand facing just 
as you did with the under collar. Stitch from center back toward 
ends, but not beyond the front edges of the shirt. 
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15. Center the collar on the stand and mark the end points. Re- 
move the collar. Roll the shirt fronts until you can bring the top 
edges of the collar stand together to the marks for the collar. 


Mark ends of collar. 
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Collar stand 
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shirt front. 
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16. With the machine set at approximately 30 stitches/in., stitch 18. Stitch the collar to the collar-stand facing at the raw edge with 
the ends of the stand in the shape you want, and stop at the points a '%4-in. seam, without catching the seam allowance of the collar 
just marked. You may want to trace this shape on each end to _ stand in the stitching. 

make them identical. Don’t backstitch. Trim the seam allowances, 


and turn collar stand right side out. 
r Collar-stand 


Stitch around ~ ends of collar stand. facing 


%-in. seam 
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Gnidter collar 


Stitch collar to collar-stand facing, starting at center 
and stitching to ends, without catching collar stand. 






Rolled 
shirt front 


19. Press under the seam allowance of the collar stand, and glue- 
baste if necessary, to just cover the seam made in the previous 
step. This folded edge will be slightly full. 


17. Turn the collar stand and facing right side out. Try the shirt 
on, pinning the front and the stand comfortably closed and check- ‘ 
ing that any pattern on the front matches as it should. Center the Wien “1 / 
collar on the stand and re-mark with chalk or a washable marker \ 
where the collar ends meet the stand. Take the shirt off and clip 
the seam allowances of the collar-stand facing at these two points. 






5. = 


Under eco 





Chie 
” 


Try on shirt, and 
re-mark where ends of Stitching line Folded edge 


Seam allowance collar meet stand. | | 
Collar-stand facing Press under seam allowance 


of collar stand to cover stitching. 





20. With collar-stand facing and upper collar on top and pressed 
edge of collar stand underneath, edgestitch around collar-stand 
facing, starting at the yoke shoulder seam and stitching around 
the end. Edgestitching should be close to edge of collar-stand fac- 
ing, except where collar is attached. Here, edgestitching drops 
down slightly to ensure that pressed edge of collar stand is being 
caught in stitching. Stretch collar-stand facing to ease in fullness 
of collar stand. L 


Upper-collar 








Clip seam 
allowance of 
collar-stand 
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Masterin 





the Art 
of Hand 





Applique 


The legacy of 
the dinar 


Friendship Quilts 


by Colette Wolff 


and applique, a skill once rou- 
tinely taught young women, 
is the seemingly simple task 
- of sewing small pieces of fab- 
ric to a larger background. But 
perfect execution, in the manner of our 
finest historical examples, takes dexterity, 
practice, and much patience. Nonetheless, 
hand applique is a learnable skill, and the 
procedures have not changed since the 
mid-1800s, when the Baltimore Friendship 
Quilts (see page 52) were made. 

Beginning with a design drawn full-size 
on paper, a set of paper patterns—one pat- 
tern for each element within the design—is 
traced and cut. Cardboard templates that 
can survive repeated tracings are made for 
paper patterns that will be duplicated many 
times. Applique patterns and templates do 





not include seam allowances. Seam 
allowances are added when the fabric ap- 
pliqués are cut. 

Patterns are traced onto the right side of 
the chosen fabric with a pin-sharp pencil. 
For seam allowance, each appliqué is cut 
¥ in. to %4 in., depending on its size, out- 
side that penciled outline. This seam 
allowance will be turned under when the 
appliqué is stitched to the background fab- 
ric. Slipstitches, closely spaced and nearly 
invisible, secure the appliques to the back- 
ground fabric. 

Let’s follow the development of a simple 
appliqué design (see photo, page 50) from 
pattern to completion. Grain lines on the 
larger pattern pieces in drawing 1 on page 50 
correspond to the straight weave of the 
foundation fabric over which the appliqué 
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will be stitched. Grain matching isn’t nec- 
essary for small appliqués or when cutting 
an applique from printed fabric requires 
special positioning on the pattern. However, 
it’s a precaution against buckling for the 
larger ones. 

The sample design is stitched to a block 
meant to finish 12 in. sq. Since the neces- 
sary seam allowances aren't included in 
that measurement, the background fabric 
is cut 13 in. by 13 in. to include ¥%2-in. seam 
allowances all around. With the master 
drawing pinned underneath the background 
fabric, the design is traced onto the right 
side of the square. Placing the design and 
fabric over a light box or in front of a win- 
dow during the day helps expose the outlines. 

The outlines penciled on the background 
fabric and each appliqué should be just ob- 
vious enough to follow while you're work- 
ing. You need them to duplicate the origi- 
nal design and keep the appliqués and the 
background in proper form, but they’re ob- 
jectionable afterward. 

When appliqués are sewn with the tiny 
slipstitches favored by those Baltimore la- 
dies, the only thread visible on the surface 
emerges to catch a tiny sliver of the appli- 
qué on the fold before disappearing direct- 
ly into the background fabric against the 
appliqué’s edge (see drawing 2, page 50). 
The thread moves forward from one stitch 
to the next in back, never in front. Worked 
with a single thread colored to blend into 
the applique fabric, fine slipstitches, %e in. 
to %e in. long, are almost invisible when 
the thread is drawn taut. Beginning knots 
and securing stitches that end a seam should 
be trapped behind the applique. If it’s pos- 


Wolff finger-creases the edge of an applique. 
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Procedures for making this appliqué sampler are given in the drawings below. 


1. Making the pattern pieces 

Starting with a design drawn full size on paper, trace 

and cut pattern pieces for each element. The quatreforl 
will be made from a bias strip, so it has no pattern. 

Mark grain lines on the larger pattern pieces so the grains 
of the appliqué and background fabric will align. 





Appliqué Background 
fabric 






2. Slipstitching an appliqué 
To slipstitch an appliqué, bring 
the needle up through the 
background fabric, catch 

just the edge of the appliqué, 
and then stick the needle 

back through the background 
fabric. Move the needle forward 
to the next stitch behind the work. 


30 


sible to pry up the edge of an appliqué 
with a fingernail, the stitches are too far 
apart, or the thread tension is too loose. 
On the other hand, if the sewing thread is 
pulled too tight, the piece will pucker and 
begin to shrink. 

An appliqué design is executed backward. 
“Background elements first, foreground last” 
is the rule that determines progression. In 
our design the four-lobed figure, or quatre- 
foil, appears to be behind both leaves and 
the flower; one leaf interrupts the shape of 
another leaf, and the flower covers sec- 
tions of two leaves and the quatrefoil. Stitch- 
ing proceeds from the quatrefoil to leaf A, 
then B and C, and finishes with the flower 
patterns D, E, F, and G, in that order. 
Where one appliqué covers the unturned 
seam allowance of another, the stitching 
of the appliqué on top will catch and hold 
the appliqué beneath. One seam functions 
for two when the rule is followed. 

The quatrefoil doesn’t have a pattern, 
because, for appliqué, lines that curve or 
meander are formed from bias tape bent as 
it is being applied to follow the shape of 
the design. For the %-in.-wide quatrefoil in 
our design, a l-in.-wide strip of bias fabric 
is cut, and %4-in. seam allowances on either 
side are pressed underneath. With two sin- 
gle threaded needles, one for each side of 
the tape, the outer contour of a curve or 
point is stitched down first, followed by 
the inside curve or angle with the second 





3. Stitching bias tape 
Stitch bias tape with two needles, one for each side. To turn 
a corner, first secure the point with a tacking stitch. Then 
redirect the tape and sew for % in. or so beyond the point. 
At the inner angle, pinch excess fabric into a fold and catch it 
at the notch with a stitch. Finally, push the excess fabric 
underneath with the needle and tack the opening closed. 









Excess fabric Bias strip 


pinched into fold 


Tacking stitch 


Gathering 
stitches 


Cardboard 
stitching template 





Fabric appliqué 


4. Forming round or oval appliqués 

For round or oval appliqués, trace and cut a thin cardboard 
stitching template from the paper pattern. Straight-stitch around 
the edge of the fabric appliqué, within the seam allowance. 
Center the template over the wrong side of the fabric appliqué, 
and pull the stitching thread to gather the seam allowance 
evenly over the template. Then cut and pry out the template. 
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needle. Gentle stretching of the outside 
edge of the bias strip permits its inner 
edge to contract into a smaller arc. At cor- 
ners, the tip is secured first with an extra 
tacking stitch. After the bias tape is redi- 
rected, sewing continues for 4 in. or so be- 
yond the point. At the inside angle, excess 
tape is pinched into a fold and caught at 
the notch with a stitch (see drawing 3, 
page 50.) The fold is then pushed under- 
neath the tape and discreetly tacked. 
Some appliquers first turn and baste seam 
allowances behind each appliqué and then 
baste the appliqués in place on the founda- 
tion fabric before beginning to slipstitch. 
But most appliqué can be done without the 
extra work of the first step. After the pen- 
ciled outline on the appliqué is carefully 
matched to the corresponding outline on 
the background fabric, the appliqué is 
pinned in place or basted if pins will be in 
the way. Stab-pinning—sticking a pin 
through the outline on the appliqué and 
then through the exact corresponding point 
on the background outline—will position 
an appliqué accurately. With a short length 
of the seam allowance turned under ahead 
of the needle, the appliqué is finger-creased 
on the penciled line, and the edge of the 
fold is then slipstitched to the foundation. 
Stitching proceeds in this manner, pinch- 
creasing, stitching, pinch-creasing, and 
stitching again, until the applique is | ES 
seamed in place. (Appliquers insist on us- By multiplying and varying the size of simple elements, Wolff creates an elaborate appliqué block. 








5. Stitching the appliqué After you've stitched leaves A, B, and C, prepare and sew 
Prepare curved edges by clipping fabric almost to appliqué D. Clip seam allowances around outside edge. Baste 
penciled line. Trim points to eliminate excess seam inside edge of appliqué D and edge of appliqué E to background 
allowance. Stitch one side of appliqué up to the point, fabric, as they'll be covered by appliqué F. Notch inside and 
turning under and finger-creasing seam allowance as you outside edges of appliqué F, as both will be slipstitched. 


proceed. Use needle to push under seam allowance on 
other side. At base of leaf, seam allowance isn't turned . Penciled 
under or slipstitched, because it will be covered by - SK outline 
appliqué B. A longer edge can be basted down. Oca 5) 
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ing 100% cotton fabrics because they re- 
tain a crease.) The needle’s tip is used to 
urge reluctant seam allowances beneath 
and to finesse curves into scrupulous align- 
ment. When an appliqué is folded exactly 
on the penciled line, it assumes the shape 
it’s supposed to have, and the penciled 
line disappears into the fold. If the appli- 
qué was carefully pinned or basted to its 
site within the design, the stitched edge of 
the appliqué conforms to, and covers, the 
line on the background. 

However, on all but straight-edged appli- 
qués, seam allowances won’t lay flat with- 
out prior preparation. At inside angles, the 
seam allowance must be clipped right up 
to the penciled line. On inside curves, seam 
allowances should be cut at intervals and 
snipped almost to, but not quite up to, the 
penciled line. The steeper the curve, the 
closer the clips must be spaced. Outside 
curves are treated like inside curves. 

If circles and ovals are preformed over 
stitching templates, which are simply ex- 
tra cardboard templates cut from the pat- 
terns, distortion can be avoided. After plain 
sewing around the appliqué inside the seam 
allowance is completed, the appliqué is gath- 
ered snugly and evenly over the centered 
template. The template is then cut and 
pried from inside the appliqué, and the ap- 
pliqué is slipstitched to the design (see 
drawing 4, page 50. 

Meticulous points, the ultimate test of 
an appliquer’s technique, come with prac- 
tice. Sewing them precisely and cleanly, 
with all seam-allowance threads safely 
tucked away, makes fingers into thumbs 
and needles into clumsy tools, especially 
when the points are slender. Where feasi- 
ble, cut the appliqué so seam allowances at 
the point fall on the bias. It’s essential to 
taper seam allowances into the penciled 
line at the tip and trim straight across just 
above the point. Stitch up to the point on 
one side; then, using the needle, tease and 
shove the seam allowances at the tip and 
on the other side underneath the appliqué. 
Since seam allowances on either side of 
the point are often only several threads of 
the fabric wide, stitching at the point must 
be \%e in. apart or closer. 

To appliqué at the level of excellence ap- 
parent in a Baltimore Friendship Quilt, per- 
fection is the goal. Impeccable hand appli- 
qué is free of puckers and wrinkles. 
Background fabric measurements are the 
same at the finish as they were at the be- 
ginning. The appliquéd design duplicates 
the original drawing with curves that flow 
smoothly, circles that are truly round, and 
points that are sharp. To eliminate unnec- 
essary seams, the design is sequentially 
appliquéd. Each appliqué, with seam 
allowances confined underneath, is securely 
attached to the background fabric with slip 
stitches that are regular and visible only 
upon close inspection. The mechanics of 
the appliqué process (pencil lines, basting, 
tails of sewing thread, threads from seam 
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allowances) are invisible when the appli- 
qué is finished. 

Flawless appliqué also depends on de- 
signing that doesn’t ask more of the medium 
than it can deliver. Since seam allowances 
are essential for slipstitched appliqué, the 
surface of an appliqué at any given cross 
section must be wide enough to cover the 
seam allowances that are folded beneath. 
Therefore, dots and thin lines are impossi- 
ble, and long, skinny shapes that narrow 
to a point are difficult. Because of the oblig- 
atory turned edge, figures with busy, con- 
voluted contours and bitsy shapes are frus- 
trating or unworkable. 

We can be grateful to the creators of the 
Baltimore Friendship Quilts for the gift of 
their theme. Flowers and foliage stylize 
readily into streamlined shapes that adapt 
to the limitations of hand appliqué and, 
most important, beg for exploration of all 
the fabric colors and textures in the mar- 
ketplace. Before being appliquéd, two fab- 
rics can be pieced together with a straight 
or curving seam, at the spine of a leaf, for 
example, to give additional definition by 
the color change. Layering, the process of 
sewing one appliqué over another with each 
one smaller than the one before, intro- 
duces successive colors within a pattern. 
Reverse appliqué, slashing and cutting holes 
inside an appliqué before turning and stitch- 
ing down these interior seam allowances, 
exposes the fabric color underneath the 
top appliqué as another outlined shape. 

Needleworkers who feel intimidated at the 
word design can’t plead unfamiliarity or 
inability to draw when the subject is a flo- 
ral. Doodling with lines, circles, and ovals 
can be the start of a design. Coins, cutouts 
from magazines, and household objects can 
be used as tracing templates. A single flo- 
ral element, multiplied and perhaps varied 
in size, can be developed into clusters of 
blossoms or buds on a twining vine, as il- 
lustrated by the design on page 51. As 
demonstrated in the Baltimore Friendship 
Quilts, accompaniments such as birds, bows, 
butterflies, books, containers, and trellises, 
traced from a printed source if need be, 
complement a floral composition. 

A floral design for appliqué doesn’t have 
to be elaborate to be effective. We're not 
competing with our historical counterparts 
to determine who can spend the longest 
time doing the most ambitious appliqué. 
It’s quality that communicates, not quan- 
tity by itself, just as it’s the artistry grac- 
ing the designs and guiding the stitchery 
in a Baltimore Friendship Quilt that ex- 
cites our admiration, not the hours and pa- 
tience required for execution. In the spirit 
of here and now, reflecting our personal 
joys and concerns, we can create unique 
floral appliqué equal in loveliness and craft 
to the best created in the past. 


Colette Wolff runs a needlework-design busi- 
ness called Platypus from her home in New 
York City. Illustrations by the author. 





Baltimore 
Friendshi 
Quilt Pp 
During the mid-1800s, expert 
needlewomen in the vicinity of 
Baltimore created an extraordinary 
group of appliquéd bedcovers known 
today as the Baltimore Friendship 
Quilts. Pictorially they celebrate 
flowers and foliage with a scattering 
of birds, bows, bibles, musical 
instruments, and occasionally an 
American flag for variety and 
significance. But that description 
doesn’t begin to convey the impact of 
the finest of these quilts. Each is a 
splendid affirmation of life, all the 
more astonishing because it is a 
textile painstakingly constructed from 
hundreds of cutouts of colored cloth 
fastened with thousands of minute 
stitches to squares of plain 
background fabric. Those anonymous 
Baltimore ladies, out of their need to 
make beauty and order into something 
tangible and lasting, left a legacy of 
inspiration to which generations of 
quiltmakers have responded. 

The floral theme of a Baltimore 
Friendship Quilt is universally 
familiar, but its manner of 
expression reflects the quiet pace, 
gracious style, and conventional 
spirit of an earlier period and society. 
The detail, delicacy, complexity, 
formality, small scale, and colors of 
the designs within each quilt—flowers 
and foliage arranged in wreaths, 
sprays and bouquets that overflow 
baskets, vases, and cornucopias— 
indicate an imagination making the 
most of the available visual and 
material resources. 

Designs from these quilts have 
been, and continue to be, faithfully 
copied. Yet another kind of response 
interprets, rather than imitates, 
accepting past glories as a trust to 
be continued with beautiful floral 
appliqués that record our 
sensibilities today. Boldness, freedom, 
informality, openness, asymmetry, 
and the use of contrast between large 
and small, light and dark, near and 
far, describe a 20th-century approach 
to design. In addition to the 
Baltimore quilts themselves, 
influences such as impressionist 
paintings, glossy seed catalogs, 
advertising art, flowers unknown to 
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re been executed by justone woman, although quits ofthis style were fre- 
FriendshipQvalt, whchwas made ar ound 1850. The consistency ofthe quently worked bymany hands. Photocourtesy of the Metropolitan 
designand stitching ofthis particular quilt indicates that tt may have Museum ofArt, Sansbury Mills Fund, 1974. (1974.24) 
Image © The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
those Baltimore ladies, colors that recent research indicates that one would beimportant. As a designer, she 
they did not have in their fabric woman, supported by a group, was the would have relied primarily on 
palettes, and aliberal attitude toward ma jor creative force behind many instinet and observation, qualities that 
fabric itself are all evident in definitive examples of these quilts. If anyone of us can match and surpass 
contemporary floral appliqué. this conelusion is true, was she more if we add the considerable means at our 
A Baltimore Friendship Quilt accomplished than we can expect disposal. Since she undoubtedly began 
challenges the artist in anyone whose ourselves to be? Our needle artist from sewing when she was very young, she 
fingers itch at the sight of superb long ago probably reeeived genteel had ahead start on most of us in that 
appliqué, But is it possible for one instruction in the skills considered regard, but appliqué skills can be 
person to design and stitch sucha necessary fora girl to attracta mastered with guidance and some 
floral statement? Although the evidence husband, among which fancy practice, allowing us to catch up 
is circumstantial rather than factual, needlework and renderings on paper quickly. —Colette Wolff O 
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Easy Striped | Knits 


Bias stripes in a basic garter stitch 


by Barbara G. Walker 






ias stripes are hard to achieve 
in almost all types of knitting. 
However, for the design 
’ shown here, very neat bias 
stripes have been made with 
the inlet kind of knitting: a plain gar- 
ter stitch (knitted on both sides of the fab- 
ric). The piece is ingeniously worked across 
the diagonal from one corner to the oppo- 
site corner and is designed so that the 
knitter never has to do any purling, count- 
ing, or measuring of gauge. Stitch gauge 
does not matter very much, because the 
knitter works only from measurements. 


Technique 

I'll use a place mat (detail shown above) to 
illustrate bias-knitting techniques. This place 
mat was made with four 100-yd. balls of 
Coats & Clark’s Speed-Cro-Sheen cotton, 
two of each color. Metallic blends, plastic 
ribben yarns, rug yarn, knitting cotton, or 
ordinary heavy string are also suitable for 
place mats. It is best to use materials that 
can be easily washed. I used a 30-in. circu- 
lar needle, size 1, but you can also use 
straight needles. A circular needle allows 
the work to spread out more, but the knit- 
ting still goes back and forth in rows, as if 
on a pair of straight needles. 


Increasing—To begin, cast on 2 stitches (sts) 
of the first color (Color A). Tie on a strand 
of the second color (Color B). 

Row 1 (right side): With Color B, k1, yo 
(yarn over), k1, making 3 sts. To work a yo, 
simply carry the yarn over the right needle 
once, thus placing an extra loop on the 
needle before knitting the next stitch (draw- 
ing 1, facing page). 

Row 2 (wrong side): With Color B, kl, 
knit into the back of the yo loop, kl. As 
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you face the wrong side of the fabric, ob- 
serve that the yo loop comes toward you 
over the top of the needle from your left to 
your right. To knit into the back of this 
loop, insert the right-needle point behind 
the right side of the loop, under the left 
needle, and in front of the left side of the 
loop (drawing 2, facing page). Knit the stitch 
in the usual way and draw through. This 
twists the yo of the previous row, so it 
won't make a hole. 

Row 3: Drop Color B strand in front of 
the work, toward you; pick up Color A 
strand behind it. With Color A, k1, yo, kl, 
yo, k1 (5 sts). 

Row 4: With Color A, k1, knit yo loop in 
back as before, k1, knit yo loop in back, k1. 

Row 5: Drop Color A strand in front of 
the work, as before; pick up Color B strand 
behind it. With B, k1, yo, k3, yo, k1 (7 sts). 

Row 6: With Color B, k1, Knit yo loop in 
back, k3, knit yo loop in back, k1. 

Row 7: Drop Color B strand, pick up Col- 
or A; with Color A, kl, yo, k5, yo, k1 (9 sts). 

Row 8: With Color A, k1, knit yo loop in 
back, k5, knit yo loop in back, k1. 

Row Q, etc.: Continue as established, 
changing colors at the beginning of every 
right-side (odd-numbered) row. Always work 
a yo after the first and before the last 
stitch of every right-side row, and knit into 
the backs of these loops on the returning 
wrong-side rows. 

It is not always easy to tell the right side 
from the wrong side when garter stitch is 
workéd in one color, since both sides of 
the fabric look the same; however, it’s easy 
to tell with two-color stripes. The stripes 
are sharply defined on the right side and 
blended together on the wrong side. The 
latter effect is attractive too, and garter- 
stitch table mats can be considered revers- 
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ible. Some knitters may prefer to show the 
wrong side. 


Working even—Increasing the first half of 
a garter-stitch piece and decreasing the 
second half will always create a square no 
matter what the yarn type, needle size, or 
stitch count. Measuring one side will give 
the finished proportions of the square, 
since all four sides will be the same. As 
soon as one side is the desired length, you 
begin decreasing. 

For this place mat, however, a rectangle 
is needed. That means you must work some 
length without adding stitches, although 
you'll increase and decrease to continue 
the long side of the rectangle. 


Without purling, counting, or measuring 
gauge, you can knit striped fabic. This place 
mat (detailof right side above) was worked en- 
tirely in garter stitch and knit diagonally from 
one corner to the other, as shown below. 


How to work the rectangle 
Finish here. 






7 Working 
—— even 
/ {increasing 


~Y this edge) 
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When one side is the desired length for 
the short side of the rectangle (12 in. for 
an average-sized place mat), start on any 
right-side row: kl, yo, Knit across to the 
last 2 sts, k2tog through back of loops. On 
the wrong side, knit across, working into 
the back of the yo loop as usual. Thus the 
right-side edge continues to increase, while 
the left-side edge begins to decrease. Work 
every right-side row the same, until the 
right-side (increasing) edge is the desired 
length for the long side of the rectangle 
(18 in. for an average-sized place mat). 


Decreasing—Begin decreasing on a right- 
side row. At the right-hand edge, k2tog. Knit 
across to the last 2 sts, k2tog through back 
loops (or sli, k1, psso; or ssk). On wrong- 
side rows, just knit. Continue removing 1 st 
from each side edge in this manner every 
right-side row, until 3 sts remain at the fi- 
nal corner. Break the yarns and draw a 
strand through the last 3 sts (drawing 3 
below). To fasten off, run the yarn ends 
about 2 in. along the edges of the piece 
with a yarn needle to hold them secure. 

If you are working one of a set of identi- 
cal items, like matching place mats, be 
sure to mark the stripe where you begin 
working even, and also the stripe where 
you begin decreasing both sides. Then, by 
counting stripes, you can work all match- 
ing pieces the same. 

To make wider stripes, work four or per- 
haps six rows of each color. To use more 
than two colors, simply tie in a new color 
at the beginning of a right-side row. 


A scrap-yarn afghan 
Nearly every knitter has scraps left over 
from previous projects: too much yarn to 
throw away, but not enough of any one 
color to finish a new item. Striped bias af- 
ghan squares offer a perfect solution to the 
problem of how to use up scraps. The more 
colors, the better. A hundred different stripe 
combinations will make a brilliant afghan. 
If you have small quantities of many dif- 
ferent colors of yarn, make your afghan of 
4-in. to 8-in. squares. If you don’t have 





1. To yarn over, carry yarn over right 
needle once before knitting next stitch 
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enough scraps for a whole afghan, make a 
baby blanket, pillow cover, bag, or patch- 
work sweater out of multicolored squares. 

Afghan squares are quick to work, porta- 
ble, and good for making productive use of 
waiting time anywhere. For bias-knit gar- 
ter-stitch squares, you don’t have to carry 
directions. As long as you use the same 
needle size and yarn weight (Knitting wor- 
sted is preferable) for every square and al- 
ways increase to the same number of stitches 
or stripes before starting to decrease, all 
squares will be the same size and will fit 
together when they are sewn. Then, with 
every color of the spectrum and bias stripes 
running in all directions, you'll have a daz- 
zling afghan indeed. 


More uses for bias-striped knitting 
Now that you know how to make bias gar- 
ter-stitch stripes, you can try some of these 
other items. Here are some hints for work- 
ing them. 

Coaster: Increase as described for the 
place mat until the piece measures 4 in. to 
4% in. on one side. Decrease as above. 

Side-dish mat: Increase as described for 
the place mat until the piece measures 6 in. 
on one side. Then decrease as above. 

Facecloth: Select a soft Knitting cotton, 
and use size 3 or 4 needles. Work a 10-in. 
to 12-in. square. 

Potholder or hot-dish mat: With heavy 
cotton rug yarn or two strands of knitting 
cotton held together and small needles (for 
thickness), make a 6-in. or 7-in. square. 

Dollhouse rug: With fingering yarn and 
size 1 or 2 needles, make a 3-in. to 4-in. 
square or rectangle, or work to the desired 
proportions for the dollhouse room. 

Bath mat: Select a heavy cotton rug yarn, 
and use large knitting needles. Work a 20-in. 
by 30-in. rectangle. 

Baby blanket: Use baby yarn and size 4 
or 5 needles. Make a 25-in. by 40-in. rec- 
tangle (or work to the desired proportions). 

Scarf: With sport yarn and size 5 nee- 
dles, make a skinny rectangle about 6 in. 
wide by 3 ft. or 4 ft. long. Add fringe to the 
ends if desired. 






2. To knit into bbc of yarn-over loop, 
insert right-needile point behind right 
side of loop, under left needle, and in 
front of left side of loop. 





Shawl: With fingering yarn or baby wool 
and size 5 or 6 needles, make a 4-ft. to 6-ft. 
square. Use a long circular needle (36 in. 
or 42 in.) to accommodate the width of the 
piece, or if you prefer, work back and forth 
across 2 er 3 long circular needles as if 
they were straight needles. Fringe the edges. 

Pillow cover or bag: With any desired 
yarns, make two identical squares or rec- 
tangles in the necessary proportions. Sew 
pieces together back to back, leaving one 
side open to insert zipper. For a handbag, 
add loop handles of cord or knitted or cro- 
cheted straps. Add lining if desired. 

Bureau scarf or coffee-table runner: With 
cotton or metallic yarn, make a long rec- 
tangle in whatever proportion your furni- 
ture requires. 

Tablecloth: With washable knitting cot- 
ton, make a square or rectangle according 
to the shape of the table, using long nee- 
dles, as for the shawl. A square of bridge- 
table size is a good project for a beginner. 

Reversible tunic or sweater: With any 
desired yarn or combination of yarns, make 
two identical rectangles, each wide enough 
to reach halfway around the body at hip 
level and long enough to reach from the 
hip to the top of the shoulder. Sew the two 
pieces together at the sides and shoulder 
edges, leaving slots for armholes and a cen- 
ter neck opening. This will make a simple 
pullover. To add ribbing or a border pat- 
tern, pick up stitches around the lower 
edge and/or neck opening. To add sleeves, 
pick up stitches around the armhole edges 
and work down in straight knitting to the 
wrist, decreasing as necessary. CO 


Barbara G. Walker has written ten knit- 
ting books, including A Treasury of Knit- 
ting Patterns, Charted Knitting Designs, 
Knitting from the Top, and Mosaic Knit- 
ting, all published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. She has also written three nonknit- 
ting books, published by Harper & Row 
(The Woman’s Encyclopedia of Myths and 
Secrets; The Secrets of the Tarot: Origins, 
History, and Symbolism; The Crone: Wom- 
an of Age, Wisdom, and Power). 





3. Decrease until three stitches remain. 
Break yarns and draw one through last 
three stitches. Yarn ends are then 
woven along edges of fabric. 
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Nitra tion by Frunk Mayo 


Doup Leno 


A practical way 
to produce yards 


of stable, open-weave fabric 


by Hella Skowronski and Sylvia Tacker 


/ eno is a cross weave. Pairs of warp 
threads, a “moving” warp and a 
‘ground” warp, work together. The 
» moving warp is deflected from its 

” tension-held parallel course, first to 
one side of the ground warp, then to the 
other. No twisting takes place, just a cross- 
ing and a recrossing. Where the warps cross, 
the ground warp is above the moving warp. 
At the warp-weft intersection, the ground 
warp remains below the weft, and the mov- 
ing warp rises above. Thus the weft holds 
the cross in place. 

Doup leno is a loom-controlled method 
for accomplishing this crossing. One of the 
advantages of doup leno over any hand- 
picked technique is the ease and speed 
with which yards and yards of fabric, case- 
ment fabrics, for instance, can be woven 
uniformly, and without mistakes. 

Doup leno produces a stable fabric with 
undulating warps. And though it is used 
traditionally for fabrics with a light, airy 
look and feel, it can also be woven densely 
and combined with other techniques, as 
we explain below. 






How doup leno works—Doup leno uses 
a series of half heddles, or doups, made 
from short loops of fine, strong cord at- 
tached to a harness to control the back- 
and-forth crossing of the moving warps. 
Hence, the pairs of elements that work to- 
gether in doup leno are called the doup 
warps and the ground warps. 

Either element or both elements may be 
a single thread or a group of threads. But 
both elements of a pair, ground and doup, 
are sleyed through the same dent in the 
reed, no matter what the sett. In general, 
the doup warp should be strong and smooth 
because it is the moving thread, the active 
one that swings back and forth under the 
ground thread, which moves very little. As 
you weave, the doups pull the doup warps 
up and out of line, on either side of the 
ground warp. The weft holds these pulled 
warps in their curved, deflected position, 
as shown in the large drawing at right. 

The sample draft at the bottom of the 
facing page and the threading instructions 
below will produce a plain leno in its sim- 
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plest form. Each pair, or unit, consists of 
two threads, threaded with four harnesses. 
All the warp curves will be parallel be- 
cause all the warps are threaded through 
the doups in the same direction. Try the 
plain leno if you want to practice the tech- 
nique before launching into combinations 
and experiments. It will help you thread 
and set up your loom so that you'll have 
trouble-free weaving with a clear, wide shed. 


Making the doups—Before you thread 
the loom, you will need to make all the 
doups. Doups are made to fit each individ- 
ual loom and usually are not interchange- 
able, except between looms whose harness 
space is exactly the same. Braided nylon 
trolling line, about 45-lb. test, is the best 
doup cord—the doups can be used over and 
over without breaking. 

First make a model doup to determine 
the size of the doups for your loom. Raise 
the doup harness—harness 2—hitch a 
length of doup cord around the lower hed- 
dle bar of harness 2, and bring both ends 
of the cord through the eye of a heddle on 
harness 1. Lower harness 2, and tie the 
doup cord in a square knot just in front of 
the heddle eye so that a round toothpick 
can be inserted behind the square knot (to 
leave room for the doup warp). Try to keep 





Making a model doup to determine the size of 
the doups for your loom. 


this snug; if the doup is too long it will be 
hard to achieve a clear, wide shed. Remove 
the model doup and use it to prepare a 
template for all the other doups. The tem- 
plate is a piece of wood with two finishing 
nails pounded partway in. Use the length 
of the model doup to determine the precise 
distance between the nails. To use the tem- 
plate, wrap the doup cord around the nails, 
and tie a snug square knot, plus one more 
half knot. Put a dab of clear nail polish on 
the knot to hold it, and trim the ends toa 
bit less than 14 in. 


Threading—For an 8-in.-wide sample, us- 
ing a 12-dent reed on a 4-harness table 
loom and two colors of warp—one for the 
doup warps and one for the ground—wind 
a total of 68 warp ends, 34 dark and 34 
light. Wind the warp on the back beam. 

Now, facing the loom, bring the ground 
warp through a heddle on harness 3 and a 
doup warp through a heddle on harness 4. 
Repeat across the warp. 

After the warps are threaded, you are 
ready to attach the doups. Raise harness 2 
while you are threading so you will have 
plenty of doup loop to work with. Hitch 
the doup around the bottom heddle bar on 
harness 2 (with the knot at the bottom), 
and bring the doup loop through the eye of 
a heddle on harness 1, inserting it from 
right to left. Bring the doup warp end (com- 
ing from harness 4) through the loop. 

Next, take the ground warp that’s com- 
ing from harness 3, and bring it to the left 
of the heddle on harness 1, crossing over 
the doup warp. Repeat these steps for all 
the leno areas in your pattern. (If the doup 
were to the right of the ground in your 
draft, you would thread the doup loop left 
to right, bring the doup warp through it, 
and then bring the ground warp over it and 
to the right of the heddle on harness 1.) 
Note that no warp ends, only the doups, 
are threaded through heddle eyes on har- 
ness 1. If you study the drawing, you will 
have no trouble with the threading. 

Sley the ground and doup warps for each 
unit through the same dent in your reed. 
They work together. Then tie the warp onto 
the front apron in your usual way. => 
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How doup leno works 
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lf harnesses 2 and 4 are raised, the doup 
warp will swing under the ground warp 
and rise to the left of it. 
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A half heddle made —— 
of nylon braid. 


Doup harness Reece. 


The second harness from the front, 
it carries no heddles. Doups are usu- 
ally hitched to the lower heddle bar 
of this harness. 


Weft 


A sample plain leno draft for four harnesses 
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Parts of a four-harness table loom 


Levers are depressed 
to raise harnesses. 


Back beam 


Warp beam 


EZ 


Jumpers 

Also called slackeners, jump- 
ers are a pair of dowels in 
back of the harnesses. They 
act as tensioners for the warps 
and improve the shed. 









Ground warp 
This warp end doesn't go through 
a doup. In a four-harness draft, 
it's threaded through a heddle eye 
on harness 3. It doesn’t move 
laterally during leno weaving. 


Doup warp 

The moving warp end that will be 
threaded through the heddle eye on 
harness 4 and through the doup. 


Standard harness 

In four-harness weaving, this is harness 1. 
The standard harness carries the same 
number of heddles as there are doups in 
the draft. The doups from harness 2 are 
inserted through the heddle eye on har- 
ness 1. Then, after the doup warp is 
threaded through the heddle eye on har- 
ness 4, it is threaded through the doup. 





Lift sequence: | 


de2 





2-4 
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Repeat a 
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Tie-up i 
(for floor loom) 4 
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The jJumpers—Jumpers, which are also 
called slackeners, enable the weaver to ob- 
tain a good shed. They help compensate 
for the difference in tension between the 
doup warps and the ground warps. For a 
very long warp, two beams are preferable, 
since take-up on the doup warp is greater 
than it is on the ground warp, but even so 
you need the jumpers. A set of jumpers 
can be constructed from two dowels the 
exact width of the back beam and four or 
more heavy rubber bands. The instructions 
that follow are for setting up jumpers fora 
table loom; however, they can easily be 
adapted for a floor loom. 

To set up the jumpers, first raise harness 3 
and place one of the dowels in the shed 
over the doup warps, behind the harnesses. 
Push it back toward the back beam. Then 


raise harnesses 2 and 4, lifting all of the 
doup warps, and place the second dowel in 
this shed. 

Next, hitch rubber bands over the dowels, 
and fix the lower ends of the rubber bands 
to cup hooks fastened to the inside lower 
edge of the loom, or hitch them around the 
lower part of the frame of the loom. You 
may need to use several rubber bands 
hitched together to achieve the proper ten- 
sion that gives the widest shed possible for 
the weaving. 

For a floor loom, rubber tubing, avail- 
able in the fishing department of a hard- 
ware Store, or surgical tubing is more effi- 
cient than rubber bands. 


Playing with leno—Take another look at 
the sample draft on page 57 to see the lifts 


A plain leno variation that shows the threading rules 


Ground warp ts to the right 
of doup warp in draft, so 
doup loop is threaded right 
to left, and ground warp is 
taken to the left of heddle 
on harness 1. 
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A variation that combines leno and tabby 
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Ground warp is to the left 
of doup warp in draft, so 
doup loop is threaded left 
to right, and ground warp Is 
taken to the right of heddle 
on harness 17. 
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Doup warp A 


Ground warp 


Either way, the ground warp 
is taken over the doup warp 
as it comes from harness 3. 


Tie-up (for 
floor loom) 
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Tabby 


and tie-up. The following lift sequences 
will give you some variations on this sim- 
ple draft so that you can make several 
samples on one warp. 

For leno: 

1-2 

2-4 

Repeat. 

For tabby only: 

2-4 

3 

Repeat. 

To combine tabby and leno: 

2-4 

3 

1-2 

Repeat. 

The 1-2 shed swings the doup warp un- 
der the ground warp and then up to the 
right of it. The 2-4 shed swings the doup 
warp back under the ground and then up 
to the left of it. Thus, in plain leno the 
ground warp stays below the weft, and the 
doup warp stays above the weft. The 3 shed 
raises the ground warp, so tabby is also 
possible on this simple threading. Try com- 
bining several lift sequences; experiment 
with different weft yarns, or use a harder, 
closer beat. 


Variations—Once you have set up the loom 
and practiced a bit, you will begin to see 
the possibilities. Try groups of threads in- 
stead of single warp ends. Or try threading 
the unit in reverse. (The top drawing at 
left shows how the threading affects the 
way the leno curves.) Then you'll be ready 
to start doing something different with doup 
leno. The joy of any weaving technique is 
in experimenting with it and carrying it 
beyond its customary use. 

The weavers of ancient Peru, whose tex- 
tile designs and techniques are a major 
source of inspiration for weavers everywhere, 
did just this. For instance, they used a leno 
background for tapestry-woven pieces. In 
the woven fragments we were able to study 
we found that the tapestry areas were solid 
and that the open leno areas kept the warps 
under control and also added to the overall 
effect of the piece. 

Often a combination of plain weave and 
doup leno works well for garments. The 
doup warps can be doubled, and the ground 
warps left single for a waffle-textured fab- 
ric. Many of the finger-controlled techniques, 
such as soumak, using lofty yarns with 
firmer twisted yarns can be combined suc- 
cessfully with doup leno. 

Your only limitations are those of your 
own imagination. And you will find that 
you have more of that than you ever 
thought possible. O 


Sylvia Tacker is a weaver in Kirkland, WA. 
Hella Skowronski, of Bellevue, WA, has been 
working with leno weaves since the 1950s. 
Their monograph on doup leno is available 
from HTH Publishers, Box 468, Freeland, 
WA 98249. Photos by Harold Tacker. 
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Hella 
Skowronski 


New fibers have long held a fascination 
for Hella Skowronski, and her eye for 
new materials has Kept her in the 
forefront of casement design. In 1952 she 
ran across a piece of vinyl plastic, 
brought it home, and cut it into strips. 
She combined this translucent material 
with various yarns to weave a window 
blind that was washable and durable. 

Skowronski took her first weaving 
lessons in 1937. She was in her early 20s 
and attending night school in Detroit, 
several years after she had arrived from 
Germany. At first she wove for her own 
enjoyment, occasionally selling finely 
woven linen place mats with borders of 
Peruvian or Tarascan lace. Her 
professional career began in 1951. An 
award-winning rug made of white acetate 
and nylon yarns led directly to her first 
commission—linen casements. 

“Everything has its place...its 
purpose. Wool, linen, and other natural 
fibers have their special purposes, so 
do synthetics. Every fiber has a place in 
designing and in function. Fabrics ean 
be made for certain conditions so one 
fiber protects another from light, air, 
and heat,” says Skowronski. 

For commercial interiors, she turned 
to Dacron, whieh can withstand constant 
use and sunlight. A window-blind 
design for the Kaiser Building in 
Oakland, CA, sparked her idea for 
using pierced aluminum strips as weft. 
To ensure the durability of the finished 
blind—it had to withstand 20,000 
openings and closings—she needed 
Dacron made to look like the cotton 
yarns she'd used for her sample. The 
DuPont company helped her find yarn 
manufacturers to spin the Dacron to 
her specifications. 

With the yarns left over from the 
Kaiser project, Skowronski began 
experimenting with drapery designs. 

She wove dozens of samples, even trying 
hand-picked leno. For a large commission 
for the Wells Fargo Bank of San 
Franeisco, she had to find a mill to 
weave 500 yd. of drapery fabric. Then she 
went to the largest mill in the country 
for her next commission—13,000 yd. of 
fabric for Bethlehem Steel. 

From the beginning, lace weaves 
have interested Skowronski. In 1964, 
when she designed a full line of 
draperies for a Chicago textile mill, she 
made use of her extensive research in 
doup leno, weaving, among many others, 
the samples shown at right. Her work 
has been shown both in this country and 
in Europe, and her fabrics are part of 
the permanent collection of the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York City, the 
Art Museum in St. Paul, and the 
University of Washington’s Henry Art 
Gallery. —Sylvia Tacker 
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A six-harness tabby-leno combination in wool with two-color wefts. 
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he process that I’ve discovered for 
. printing fabrics to make limited 
editions of jackets and vests is 
simpler than ordinary screen print- 
ing and also more direct. Any num- 
ber of colors can be printed at once, so it’s 
not necessary to cut and register a stencil 
for each color. Instead, on a screen large 
enough to print a length of fabric that will 
make a vest, for example, I trace the out- 
lines of the garment pieces. Then, using re- 
sists and reactive dye powders mixed with 
water, I paint my design in a spontaneous 
way. It’s similar to painting on fabric, but 
it’s done on the screen. 

Anytime after the dyes dry I can begin 
printing, using a print paste that activates 
the dyes. A pull with a squeegee of print 
paste across the painted screen releases 
dye onto the fabric. If I work quickly and 
don’t make mistakes, I can pull five to 
eight prints before the color is exhausted. 
Subsequent prints will be less intense than 
earlier ones, but more absorbent fabrics 
can be printed later in the process. 





Getting the design on the screen—Before 
starting work on a vest, I stretch a suitably 
sized print screen, set up my work table, 
and then get five print boards ready. (See 
pages 62 and 63, “Setting up the work area,” 
for details.) 

On drawing paper, mark the sewing line 
and the design within each vest pattern 
piece with a dark felt-tipped pen. Place the 
drawing under the screen, frame side up so 
the screen is contacting the paper. The 
drawing should be 2% in. up from the bot- 
tom of the frame and centered at least 1 in. 
in on the sides so that it won’t overlap the 
print wells. Lightly trace the design on the 
screen with a washable pencil or pen, be- 
ing careful not to press too hard to avoid 
shifting and damaging the screen mesh. 


The resist—This blocking agent can be used 
on any areas of the design where you don't 
want the dye to penetrate. It can be ap- 
plied in thin lines with a tjanting tool (top 
photo, facing page) to keep color areas from 
bleeding into one another, or with a brush 
to mask large areas. I draw in the sewing 
lines with the resist as well. 

Thoroughly mix the resist ingredients (one 
part Inkodye resist and one part Wilhold 
or Janco white glue) in a bowl. Add water 
slowly until the mixture is of a consistency 
that runs evenly through the tjanting tool. 
It should not flow like water, nor too slowly, 
which will result in a broken line. Check 
by drawing with it. 

To apply the resist, place the screen flat 
on a table with the screen side up. Cover 
the tip of the tjanting tool with your fin- 
ger, and fill the reservoir with resist. Hold 
the tool so the point is at a 45° angle on 
the screen. This allows the resist to form a 





Stocksdale models a polychromatic screen- 
printed suk vest from an edition of five. 
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beaded line that will fill with the maxi- 
mum amount of resist. If the resist is thin 
or broken, it will not hold the dye in place. 
Avoid any large drops that will dry in raised 
lumps, preventing good screen contact when 
printing. Let the resist air-dry for about 
half an hour. 


Dye procedures—Use gloves and a mask at 
all times when handling powdered dyes. 
Use gloves with liquid dyes. Mix the dye 
powders and water in a small jar (4 tsp. 
dye powder to 1 tbsp. water). Dyes will last 
only a few days in liquid form before they 
become too thick for this process, so don’t 
mix them until you're ready to paint. oe a 
With the screen horizontal over the ta- Stocksdale holds the tjanting tool at a 45° angle to draw with resist on the print screen (above). The 
ble, screen side up, paint the dyes to satu- resist dries in half an hour. Then powdered Cibacron F that has been mixed with water is painted 
rate the screen mesh within the resist lines onthe screen within the resist-outlined areas (below). 
(center photo). Don’t oversaturate,; this forms 
drops of dye which, when dry, will block 
the screen. Don’t undersaturate (the holes 
of the screen mesh open quickly after dye 
is painted on), as the dye concentration 
will be weak. Dry the screen horizontally. 
Hold the dried screen up to the light to 
see if the dye is blocking the screen mesh 
(bottom photo). If there are blocked areas, 
lay the frame on newspaper, screen side 
up, and, wearing a mask, brush only the 
dye-blocked areas with a small, stiff brush, 
one color at a time. The dye dust will fall 
onto the newspaper. Don’t move the screen 
abruptly, as this will cause dust to scatter. 
Check the screen again. When it is un- 
blocked, slowly roll up the newspaper and 
throw it away. 





Print paste—The wetting action of the print 
paste releases the painted dyes, and the 
pressure of the squeegee forces the print 
paste and dye through the screen. The print 
paste carries the ingredients that fix the 
dye in the fabric. After painting, Stocksdale holds the screen up to the light to inspect it. The blocked area in the 

Before printing, mask off wells around center will be cleaned out with a stiff brush. 
the edges of the screen. Cut and moisten = so ae ae 
paper-tape strips, and fit them between Ut ‘ns * i, , ae 
the pattern area and the wooden frame on 
all four sides, as shown in the drawing on 
page 63. These wells hold the print paste 
and the squeegee away from the design be- 
tween pulls. 

Before making the print paste, prepare ; Ie pee bar Tl Mt: sides hie 
4 cups of chemical water: In a blender mix vo <A Oh “# r acl oF SPH Se heck ely (ae ‘ bh 
2 tbsp. each of soda ash and urea with 4 a eo ttre i i Fy, Neaneanaaa tL , aa 
cups of tap water to dissolve the chemi- e eh et ia [ay ty Se i @ % Hin 
cals. Then make the print paste recipe: ier TW th tS tape Len ua 

4 cups chemical water 

4-5 tbsp. sodium alginate—Type L, Kel- 
gin LV, Lamitex L-10, or Manntex F, or 2-3 
tbsp. sodium alginate—Type H, Keltex S, 
Lamitex H, or Manntex RS (see materials 
list, page 62, for more information). 

With the chemical water in the blender 
at low speed, slowly add the sodium algi- pre 
nate. Continue blending the mixture until "sgl 
it thickens and no longer blends (about 
two to five minutes). Immediately pour the 
print paste into a 2-qt. pitcher. Wait at 
least 15 minutes if you are using Type L 
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sodium alginate or equivalent; overnight, 
if you are using Type H. 

When you are ready to use the print 
paste, check its consistency by scooping it 
up in a large mixing spoon and letting it 
stream from the spoon. If the stream breaks, 
it is too thick. To thin it, slowly stir in 
small amounts of chemical water. The con- 
sistency is perfect when the stream from 
the spoon just begins to flow in a steady 
ribbon. Be careful not to make it too fluid; 
it will be difficult to control. 

About 14 tsp. of dye powder dissolved in 
1 tbsp. of water can be added to 4 cups of 
print paste to give the print a background 
color. It must be a light-to-medium color 
so as not to darken and obscure the other 
colors painted on the screen. The print 
paste will appear very dark, so check the 
color by smearing a thin layer on white pa- 
per. When dye is added to the print paste, 
the chemicals start to react immediately, 
and a slow deterioration begins after 45 
minutes. Therefore, add the dye just be- 
fore printing begins. Print paste without 
dye can be stored in the refrigerator for up 
to three months. 


Stretching the fabric—Make sure the print 
boards are dry and free of dye. With a 
board positioned as shown in the drawing 
on the facing page, place the fabric 1% in. 
above the marked line, as shown, and cen- 
tered from side to side on the board. 

Tape the fabric in place in two steps: 
First attach tape to fabric; then attach tape 
to board. Hold a length of tape taut with 
the thumb and forefinger of each hand. 
With both middle fingers, stretch the fab- 
ric edge slightly, and position the tape to 
overlap the edge of the fabric by % in. Run 


Materials 

Besides print boards and print screen, 
you'll need the following materials to 
print the fabric and sew up five vests: 


For tracing the design on the screen: 
Drawing paper, 52 in. by 28 in. 
Water-soluble pen or pencil 


For the resist: 

1 part Inkodye resist 

1 part Wilhold or Janco white glue 
Tjanting tool 


For dye application: 

Reactive dye (Cibacron F) 

Measuring spoons 

Small glass containers 

44-in. round watercolor brush 

Rubber gloves 

NIOSH-approved fine-particle face mask 
14-in.-wide flat, stiff brush 


For masking the screen for wells: 
Brown paper tape, 2 in. to 3 in. wide 


For making the print paste: 

8 oz. soda ash. (Don’t use washing soda; 

its additives react with dyes.) 

8 oz. urea 

8 oz. sodium alginate. Type L, Kelgin LV, 

Lamitex L-10, or Manntex F is preferred. 
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the side of a fingernail along the fabric 
edge to ensure contact. Position the fabric 
on the print board, and run the side of a 
fingernail along the tape to attach the fab- 
ric firmly to the plastic. Repeat these steps, 
taping the sides, then the opposite edge. 
The fabric must be smooth and tight to en- 
sure good screen contact during printing. 


Pulling prints—Position the print screen 
in the clamp hinges. Register the print 
board with the taped fabric under the screen 
by wedging the board against the two wood- 
en strips. Pour enough print paste—about 
2 cups—along the top well to make at least 
one print. Do not let the print paste run 
into the painted areas of the screen. If it 
does, the paste will absorb the dye painted 
on the screen, leaving a pale spot on the 
prints pulled later. 

Place the squeegee behind the print paste. 
Hold it at a 60° angle, with one hand near 
each end to distribute the pressure evenly. 
Apply as much downward pressure as you 
can at this angle. Take only a few seconds 
to pull the squeegee across the screen with 
an even, steady pull. Do not stop until all 
the print paste is in the opposite well. Then 
scoop all the paste onto the squeegee blade 
by tilting it back and pushing it against 
the frame edge. Lift the print paste, and 
quickly return it and the squeegee to the 
far well to rest. The print paste should be 
in front of the squeegee. 

Lift one corner of the screen slightly to 
check the contact. If the contact was bad, 
squeegee across the screen again, return- 
ing the print paste to the top well. (The 
screen will still register when replaced.) To 
realize the full potential of the polychro- 

(continued on page 65) 


The print paste will be easier to handle, 
lighter in consistency, and quicker to use 
than it would be if you used Type H, 
Keltex S, Lamitex H, or Manntex RS. 
2-qt. plastic pitcher and mixing spoon 
Blender 


Print fabric: 

Five 54-in. by 30-in. panels of fabric 

(8 yd.). Cotton, silk, viscose rayon, or 
linen can be dyed with Cibacron F dyes. 
The fabric must not have any sizing or 
finishes that prevent dye penetration. Use 
medium-weight, untextured, or lightly 
textured preshrunk fabrics. 

Masking tape at least % in. wide for 
securing fabric to print board 


For batching: 
Large sheets of plastic. (Slit open 5 
large plastic garbage bags.) 


For cutting and sewing vests: 

734 yd. prewashed lining fabric, such as 
lightweight China silk or cotton 

7% yd. 50% or more polyester/cotton 
blend prewashed fabric for interlining 
Cotton sewing thread the color of lining 
Silk pins 

Sharp scissors 








Setting up 
the work area 


Print surface—The surface that will 
back the cloth during printing must be 
smooth and firm, padded to give 
slightly under the pressure of the 
squeegee, and nonabsorptive. This 
will ensure a crisp print with normal 
coverage. My print board consists of a 
smooth, rigid base of cardboard-covered 
beadboard, which I pad with Yin. 
batting and cover with heavy plastic. 
This surface can be cleaned and 
reused, but because I make five prints 
(54 in. by 30 in.) in rapid succession, 
I prepare five 58-in. by 41-in. 
print boards, using these materials: 
eTen 58-in. by 41-in. sheets of 
corrugated cardboard. Narrower sheets 
can be pieced edge to edge without gaps. 
eFive 58-in. by 41-in. sheets of 
beadboard. If necessary, piece together 
in opposite direction of cardboard. 
e34-in. plywood, at least 58 in. by 41 in. 
to apply even pressure when gluing. 
eFive 56-in. by 40-in. sheets of 
Dacron batting % in. thick. Narrower 
sheets may be whipstitched together 
edge to edge. 
e-Five 68-in. by 48-in. sheets of 
12-gauge heavy plastic or oilcloth, 
with no texture. Must be whole pieces 
without seams. 
e4-in.-wide duct tape. 
eWater-base linoleum or carpet adhesive. 
ePaint roller and pan. 
For each print board, glue 
corrugated cardboard to both sides of 
the beadboard, using a roller and 
following the adhesive manufacturer's 
directions. Pat the cardboard down. 
Don’t use long strokes to smooth the 
surface; this will make the print 
board warp. Place the board on the 
floor, lay plywood over it, and walk 
on it to apply even pressure. Let it dry. 
To cover each board with batting 
and plastic, place the batting over one 
side of the board and tape the 
batting in place around the edges of the 
board with duct tape, pulling slightly 
to smooth it out. With padded side 
down, center the board on the heavy 
plastic. Begin at the center of one side, 
and tape the plastic to the back every 
6 in. with 6-in.-long strips of duct tape, 
pulling toward the corners. Repeat 
on the opposite side, pulling as tight as 
possible, then on the remaining two 
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Line indicates 
position of inner 
edge of frame 


Fabric is 

stretched 
and taped here 
with %-in. 
masking tape. 





sides. Clip the excess plastic at the 
corners and tape them. The plastic must 
be taut, with no waves or wrinkles. 


The print screen—The screen mesh 
must be fine enough to hold the resist and 
open enough to allow the paste and dye 
to penetrate. The frame must be sturdy 
and hold the mesh in tension. I use a 
60-in. by 44-in. frame. A good-quality 
screen can be used many times. You can 
have it made to order—and stretched—by 
a print-supply house, or you can buy 
standard frame stock (1% in. by 2% in., 
with tongue-and-groove mitered corners 
and %4-in. grooves on one surface for frame 
cord) and stretch it yourself. Artist 
stretcher bars up to 24 in. long can be 
used for small, temporary, experimental 
print frames. The screen fabric should be 
pulled tight around the edges and 
stapled on the back surface. Start with 
one Staple in the middle of one side, go 
to the opposite side, then the other two 
sides. Work toward the corners, pulling 
firmly and evenly. 

To stretch a large frame, you will 
also need: 
*44 pt. varnish. 
e-Frame cord—6 yd. 
¢Fabric for screen—sheer 100% 
polyester curtain fabric. Finesse and 
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Arrow On print Board Points 
away from worker 


ninon have an even screen, but size 
6xx-10xx screen-printer’s polyester 
screening may be used. Buy enough to 
extend 4 in. beyond frame sides. 

Coat the frame with varnish to 
prevent water penetration. To stretch the 
screen, place the fabric over the grooved 
side, making sure the grain is parallel to 
the frame bars. Use push pins to hold it. 
Hammer the cord halfway into the groove, 
moving around the frame. I find that 
half of a door hinge is perfect for this, but 
any thin, blunt tool will do. Go around 
again, this time driving the cord to the 
bottom of the groove. The screen should 
be tight and bounce when tapped. Loose 
screens are hard to clean, and worse 
yet, they cause a blurry print. Trim excess 
fabric to edge of frame. 

The squeegee should be 54 in. long, 
with a square edge and a rubber blade of 
medium stiffness. Insert dowels or nails 
at the ends of the wooden handle to 
extend over the print frame, making a 
resting place for the squeegee. 


The work table—Your work table should 
be at least 4 ft. by 6 ft. The screen frame 
is mounted on it with two hinge clamps 

on one side so that print surfaces can be 
registered and placed precisely under 


the screen between pulls. You’ll also need: 
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~ Nail wooden strips on top 
and right for registering 
print boards. 


,— Print board 


_— Plastic 
Batting 


Duct tape 


cardboard Beadboard 


«2 blocks of wood, about 2% in. by 
1% in. by 1 in., to raise the screen to 
the height of the print-board surface. 

«2 strips of wood, about 20 in. by 
1% in. by 42 in., to register the print 
board beneath the frame. 

Line up a 60-in. side of the print 
screen with the front edge of the table. On 
the far side of the frame, mark two 2-in. 
lines on the table along the frame bar 
6 in. from the corners. Place the hinge 
of the hinge clamp on the marked line, 
and raise it with the wooden block. Drill 
through the block and table, and screw 
the clamps on blocks to the table. 

With the print screen centered in the 
hinge clamps, mark with a permanent pen 
the position of the clamps on the frame. 
Slide a print board under the screen and 
center it. Register the board under the 
screen by nailing two strips of wood to the 
table along the right side and top edge 
of the print board. 

To mark the print board where it 
lines up with the print frame, press with a 
blunt-pointed tool (such as a crochet 
hook) through the screen along the inside 
frame edge. This will crease the print- 
board plastic so it can be marked with a 
permanent marking pen. On the front 
side of the board, draw an arrow pointing 
back to the hinged side. 
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Mlustrations by Frances Ashforth 


A fer taping the wells and stretching the silk on the print board, Stocks- __ the paste into the well. She pulls the squeegee firmly toward her, holding 
dale is ready to print. She added dye to the print paste before pouring itata45°angle and applying even pressure. 


% 
——_—" 


Four printed vests dry to barely damp in the open air. They need 24 hours of batching and a cold-water wash before they're ready to be cut and sewn. 
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matic printing process, squeegee correctly 
once per print. Each time a print is squee- 
geed, more dye is released on that print, 
and less is left for the remainder of the 
prints. Some cotton fabrics have slightly 
fuzzy surfaces that prevent good contact 
with the screen. Squeegeeing more than 
once to facilitate good contact may be un- 
avoidable on such fabrics. Also, the longer 
the screen is left on the print, the more 
dye will be absorbed into the fabric. This 
may or may not be a design advantage. 

When good print contact has been made, 
lift the screen about a foot and prop it up 
with a stick. Slide the print board out and 
lean it upright against a wall. Slide an- 
other board under the screen. Repeat the 
squeegeeing process, and continue print- 
ing in this manner. If the print paste has 
absorbed dye, you can get streaks of color 
across the screen. Discard it and replace it 
with new print paste, or if there isn’t much, 
mix it back in. On the last print, the screen 
can be squeegeed several times and left on 
the fabric 5 to 15 minutes so the remain- 
ing dye on the screen can be absorbed by 
the fabric. To clean the screen, prop it up 
outdoors in a horizontal position, screen 
side up. Use a garden hose and spray noz- 
zie. It takes about 15 to 20 minutes to get 
all the resist out. It begins to break down 
in printing, so it can’t be saved. 


Batching and washing—To fix the dye on 
the fabric, you must batch the printed cloth. 
With the Cibacron F dyes, you can batch 
by keeping the fabric damp, at room tem- 
perature for 24 hours. Then wash the fab- 
ric to remove any excess print paste or dye. 


Vest layout 


Sew through all | 
three layers 
along this line, — 
and then turn 
inside out at 
opening and 
sew %-In. 
seam. 
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Wait to begin batching until the prints 
are damp and the print paste is absorbed 
into the fabric. This may occur immediately 
with some fabrics or on a hot day, or as 
long as 20 to 30 minutes after printing. Re- 
move the tape and place the fabric on a 
clean plastic sheet. Be sure the prints don’t 
overlap, as dye could be transferred. Leave 
at least a 6-in. heading of plastic. Fold this 
edge over the printed fabric, and continue 
rolling to the other end. The long roll of 
printed fabric can be folded and stored at 
room temperature for at least 24 hours and 
up to seven days. 

Unroll the printed fabric and immerse it 
in a tub or large sink with enough cold wa- 
ter so the fabric can float freely. If the tub 
is crowded, wash-off dye can spot the fab- 
ric. Wearing rubber gloves, keep the fabric 
moving through the water for about five 
minutes. Drain the rinse water and fill the 
tub again. Rinse until the water is clear 
and the slippery feel of the sodium algi- 
nate is gone. Wring out as much water as 
possible by hand. Spin-dry the fabric in a 
washing machine, or roll it in towels to re- 
move excess moisture. Then hang it to dry, 
or iron it. Some of the silks and cottons are 
more easily ironed damp than steam-ironed. 


Cutting and sewing the vest—Lay the in- 
terlining flat, and lay the lining face up on 
top. Smooth any wrinkles and line up sel- 
vages on both fabrics. Place the printed- 
fabric panel face down along the selvage of 
the linings. Every 6 in. pin through all 
three fabric layers. Cut the pieces ¥% in. 
outside the printed sewing line. Cut the 
center-front line. 





Remove the pins from the shoulder seams, 
but leave one pin in the center-back neck 
seam. Working with the printed fabric only, 
pin front shoulders to back shoulders, right 
sides together. Pin every 3 in. through the 
sewing lines of each shoulder to align. Work- 
ing with the lining and interlining as one 
layer, pin front shoulders to back shoul- 
ders so the linings are face to face. 

Sew the printed fabric shoulders slightly 
to the inside of the printed sewing line. 
Repeat, sewing the same width seam on 
the shoulders of the linings. Press seams 
toward vest front. Pin together the shoul- 
der seams of the lining and printed fabric 
at each end of the seam (see drawing below). 

Sew around the outer edge of the vest, 
slightly to the inside of the sewing line 
(through the three fabric layers). Begin and 
end the seam in the middle of a side seam, 
leaving a 3-in. opening. Clip and slash the 
seams at curves and corners. Turn the vest 
inside out through the 3-in. opening. Roll 
the seams between your fingers so the lin- 
ing and printed fabric fold along the stitched 
edge, and press. 

Pin the side seams, with the lining on 
the outside, aligning folded edges. Using a 
zipper foot, topstitch as close to the edge 
as possible (/s-in. seam). Press the seam on 
the printed fabric side. @ 


Joy Stocksdale, a graduate of California Col- 
lege of Arts and Crafts, has been working 
with textiles for 20 years. Her book, Poly- 
chromatic Screen Printing, is available 
from Oregon Street Press, 2145 Oregon St., 
Berkeley, CA 94705. Photos pages 61, 62, 
and 64 by Dana Turner. 


Sources of supplies 


~ Check Yellow Pages for: 


Order by mail from: 





Wrong side of 
printed fabric 


— Lining 


}.— Interlining 





Sew shoulder 
seams as 
shown, and 


A press to front. 


Screen-print suppliers 
Wooden frame bars, frame 
cord, squeegee, polyester 
screen fabric, hinge clamps. 


Fabric stores—drapery dept. 
Finesse and ninon polyester 
screen fabric, 12-gauge plastic, 
water-soluble pen, 

interlining, lining, batting. 
Paper suppliers 

Corrugated cardboard, paper 
tape, masking tape. 


Plastic suppliers 

Beadboard or pebbleboard, 
12 gauge-plastic. 

Hardware stores 

Wilhold or Janco glue, 
adhesives, duct tape, face 
mask, gloves, door hinges, 
plastic, masking tape. 
Art-supply stores 
Water-soluble pencil, tjanting 
tool, brushes, masking tape. 
Garden suppliers 

Urea. 


Chemical suppliers 
Urea, soda ash. 


Textile Artists’ Supply 

3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 

Urea, soda ash, tjanting tool, 
sodium alginate, fabric. 


Cerulean Blue Ltd. 

P.O. Box 5126 

Seattle, WA 98105 

Cibacron F, sodium alginate, 
soda ash, fabric, brushes, 
tyanting tool, mask. 


Pro Chemical and Dye Inc. 
P.O. Box 14 

Somerset, MA 02726 

Sodium alginate, soda ash, 
urea, Cibacron F, tyanting tool. 


Screen Process Supplies Mfg. Co. 
1199 East 12th St. 
Oakland, CA 94606 

Inkodye resist & equipment. 
Exotic Silks 

1959 B Leghorn 

Mountain View, CA 94043 
Silks, some cottons. 

Test Fabrics 

P.O. Drawer O 

Middlesex, NJ 08846 
Cottons, some silks. 
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Cactus 


Anti 
and pro-fashion 


oe statements 
oS; in unlikely 
of media shed 


new light 
on clothing, 
costume, 
and art 







by Estelle Akamine 


“Red-and-Black Cocktail Dress,” mas 2 
of fiberglass séreen and industrial tip uy 
paint, exists as c othing (left) ieee Lp- . ca 
ture (right). Photo ees Stelter, 


oments of inspiration for 
my clothing come at odd 
times. One typical exam- 
ple occurred in 1982 
when I ran across a magazine photo of a 
woman wearing a cactus swimsuit. Yes, cac- 
tus—two enormous leaves of prickly pear 
cactus on her chest, a row of smaller ones 
around her hips, dark glasses, and an ut- 
terly confident smile. The caption read, 
“Boys don't make passes at girls who wear 
cactus.” I’ve never made a cactus anything, 
but I use those same elements of humor 
and irony to provoke thought, with twisted 
fashion conventions to express my feelings 
about human behavior. 

I work in sculpture, in costume for the 
stage, and in fashion. My ultimate ideal of 
art to wear would combine all three. In the 
past I’ve worked in the context of wearable 
art, but that field became so quintessen- 
tially refined that I had to ask myself, “So 
where do we go from here?” 

My answer was my decision to use what I 
knew to push the vehicle of art clothing to 
its limits. For me, this meant two signifi- 
cant changes: looking for new materials 
and working in new and different contexts. 
The results have involved me in many 
forms of alternative art, my favorite being 
performance-art collaborations with artists 
in other media. Today I think it’s amazing 
that it all had its roots in a textile discipline. 

In school, I was initially attracted to the 
versatility of textiles. I also liked the knowl- 
edge textiles offer of the past and of other 
cultures to artisans hungry for connec- 
tions with their tradition. In the hands of 
visionaries, the textile media are formida- 
ble and have proven their fine-art capabili- 
ties. After weaving my first sampler, I felt 
like early man discovering fire: Anything 
seemed possible. Later I found work as a 
fabric designer, taught weaving at a uni- 
versity, and found refuge as a costume tech- 
nician in professional repertory theater. Be- 
fore long, however, I realized that as an 
artist my desire to relate my work to my 
environment went far beyond what yarns 
and looms could provide. 

While I grew personally, the art and pop- 
ular-culture scene also changed. Alterna- 
tive art forms emerged like desert wild- 
flowers, and, more amazing, were gaining 
‘acceptance. I discovered a keen interest in 
what other artists had to say. Popular cul- 
ture has an incredible influence not only 
on the general public but also on the fine 
arts as well, and I’m not too jaded to admit 
that I like music, television, and Dynasty, 
and that The Road Warrior is among my 
favorite films. I think it’s all out there for 
us to enjoy. The changes of the last few 
years have helped me find new outlets in a 
more joyful spirit of participation. Some- 
how this fits with what I believe about ac- 
cessibility and public values—art mustn't 
exclude people who know nothing about art. 





At right, Estelle Akamine. 
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Observing the new and the unusual al- 
ways leads me to a survey of changing 
fashions. Wearable art has finally evolved 
into a highly elitist form of fashion, where 
consumer demand is more important than 
the craftsman’s aesthetic. My lament is not 
that I disdain fashion; on the contrary, I 
truly love it. Sadly, I feel wearable art is 
limiting itself by turning inward. The gal- 
leries take only a narrow sample of what 
can be done with clothing, then market it 
as something difficult to fathom, deeply 
spiritual, with grave implications of per- 
sonal myth and other mumbo jumbo. This 
direction is laughable in light of what the 
Japanese designers Issey Miyake and Rei 
Kawakubo have already achieved—their ef- 
forts have been to demystify clothing, and 
their open attitudes haven’t harmed their 
prestige or popularity. American curators 
consider that their clothing has come clos- 
est to approaching fine art. I also enjoy the 
energy of clothing worn by young people in 
the streets, assembled from cast-offs and 
thrift-store finds. Rainbow mohawks and 
dog-collar jewelry whizzing past on skate- 
boards look to me like authentic folk art. 

I take a very practical view of clothing 
forms. If a piece of clothing is special, it 
should do special things. This is why my 
clothing begins as a design problem in sculp- 
ture and also why I feel it should costume 
an activity or event or be enhanced through 
an art situation. 

I use industrial materials not to shock, 
but because they are accessible. Fiberglass 
window screen, for example, is a common, 
inexpensive product available at any hard- 
ware store. It also has a see-through qual- 
ity, which I use to invite the viewer to ex- 
amine every aspect of the work. People can 
experience and interact with one of my 
garments without having to try it on. My 
work with theater costume led me to be- 
lieve in simple construction. Not every edge 
has to be hemmed, nor every seam hidden. 

Fiberglass screen is an amazing material. 
It is a true woven fabric with grain and 


bias, with the special quality of synthetic 
memory in the filaments that allows it to 
retain its shape. Eerily, it implies a human 
presence even when not worn. The subtle 
filtering effect captures light and space. 
Fooling the eye, it can appear as elegant as 
silk organza or as treacherous as barbed 
wire. The greatest surprise to models is 
how comfortable it is. It’s durable and con- 
venient. Easily cleaned, though rarely need- 
ing cleaning, it can be vacuumed, sprayed 
with cleanser, and hosed down in the back- 
yard, or if you prefer, hand-washed and 
line-dried. 

For those of you wishing to hear some 
working philosophy or tips on technique, 
my only rule is this: If you can lift it, you 
can wear it. Truly, with the help of tools 
borrowed from the upholsterer’s trade and 
leather crafts, every hand process in con- 
struction is possible. The technique I use 
most often, for its directness, is still sew- 
ing. I might be using a foot-long needle 
threaded with plastic rope, but it is stitch- 
ing nonetheless. 

My design rule is this: Forget you are 
making clothing. Pretend you are cooking 
food or building an addition to your house. 
Remembering sewing rules will only inhib- 
it the process in predictable ways. I say 
that I build my work, and, indeed, the look 
is somewhat architectural. I like this kind 
of ambiguity; otherwise, clothing can be 
such a serious, tedious business. 

I surface-design with paint, the shinier 
the better, to offset the grayness of the 
screen. I attempt every method of applica- 
tion—brush, roller, and drip. Once I even 
tried to shoot paint on with a water pistol, 
but the thick pigments gummed up the 
mechanism. Now I save old shampoo bot- 
tles and squeeze the colors on. I think 
paint-filled balloons would be fun to try 
next. I'm always surprised at what works. 

My most successful piece is the “Red- 
and-Black Cocktail Dress,” shown on the 
facing page. It was inspired by an exhibi- 
tionist friend who will disrobe at the drop 
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“Plaid Coat Dress” (above) gets its plaid, and 
its stiffness, from enamel paint dripped in two 
directions. The hat is made from heavy wire 
mesh and a thrift-shop beret. Says Akamine, 
“Forget you are making clothing. Pretend you 
are cooking food or building an addition to 
your house.” Photo by Louts Stelter. 


“Cat Woman Ball Gown” (right), from The 
Cabaret of the 21st Century, ts of screen em- 
bellished with acrylic paint, gold leaf, chamois, 
rivets, and grommets. Photo by Louts Stelter. 
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“Baseball Mitt Gown” (above) features two red- 
laced catcher’s mitts atop a skirt of ripped 
and painted screen. AS the finale of Aka- 
mune’s Anti-Fashion show, this contradictory 
absurdity provokes a good laugh, along uth 
thought about fashion, fennninity, and beauty. 
Photo by Louts Stelter. 


Alien character (below) with quilted jacket 
emerges like a butterfly from screen chrysalis 
painted with ahoninum flake. Sides were pro- 
jected onto the outer bag during The Cabaret 
of the 21st Century. Photos by David Booth. 
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of a hat. I jokingly suggested that she wear 
transparent clothing to save time. The piece 
is designed modularly. The layers of the 
skirt are long gathered strips, three tiers of 
semicircles gathered into a belt. Interest- 
ingly, it fits most women sizes 6 to 14. On 
the body it is truly transformational and 
loses its classic appeal. It becomes a high- 
tech party dress, promising to keep up with 
the fun. This piece has been exhibited wide- 
ly, live and in gallery. 

The hat shown in the top-left photo on 
the facing page is usually exhibited with 
the “Plaid Coat Dress.” It began as a broad 
circle of thick metal screen with a crown 
hole cut in the center. Into it I tacked a 
red woolen cap borrowed from a thrift- 
store beret. I painted it by spilling paint 
onto a plastic drop cloth, laying on the hat 
brim, and then pulling the brim away. 

The “Plaid Coat Dress” was made of six 
separate paint runs over a screen base, which 
made the surface self-supporting, requir- 
ing no padding or stiffening to achieve the 
wide silhouette. I achieved the plaid effect 
by dripping the paint onto the surface in 
two directions. Incidental blobs and sur- 
prises were assets. Sometimes I let the drip 
beads hang over the edges, and sometimes 
I cut around interesting areas. Only two 
dress seams were necessary, down the sides 
of the skirt. Folded at the shoulders, the 
piece was cut entirely from one continuous 
length of fabric. A simple belt holds the 
cnsemble together. 

This work has received a terrific response. 
People appreciate it and want it, but they 
think it’s too odd to wear, so they won't 
buy it. They don’t buy it as sculpture either, 
because it looks like clothing. Thus, I wanted 
to try presentations in alternative modes, 
with multimedia artists. 

In 1983 I was approached by Mobius 
Stageworks, an experimental dance com- 
pany, to make four costumes for a theme 
they described as a “post-punk Gothic fu- 
turist musical.” There was no script, only a 
title, The Cabaret of the 21st Century. This 
presented a great opportunity to partici- 
pate on the conceptual level as well as to 
create wearable art my way. The art would 
have to stand up not only to my standards 
as sculpture but also to many weeks of 
wearing during rehearsals and performance. 
The parameters were so interesting that I 
sought and was awarded a grant by the 
Cultural Council of Santa Clara County to 
expand the project. Four costumes became 
35 separate pieces in varying levels of com- 
plexity (see photos, facing page). 

The experiment was highly successful. 
That intense period of investigation allowed 
me to loosen up more than I had thought 
possible. The real lesson was to take all 
the risks I could handle and let the public 
judge for themselves. The outcome was that 
people thought I was making strong fash- 
ion statements, the more extreme the bet- 
ter. They asked for more, so in performance 
style, with a script and models, I created 


the Anti-Fashion show. I pulled solid pieces 
from my earlier work and built more bi- 
zarre ensembles, and the show went from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. It even in- 
cluded a bridal gown. My show was per- 
formed seven times in various settings, 
ranging from lunch for a senator to a 
night-club opening. 

What I wanted to say to the women in 
the audience was, “Hey, look, this is new 
and different, and it can all be yours.” Of 
course they'd start out being open and would 
ooh and aah. The “Carbon Ribbon Cape” 
brings the first edge of doubt. It is made 
from used typewriter ribbon, and the audi 
ence really doesn’t know at this point if I 
am mad or not. By the time the “Road 
Warrior Ball Gown” appears, they can real- 
ly say, “Yuk, who wants that!” and say yes 
or no to the entire fashion proposition. 
Then I introduce Zen fashions, “clothing 
that makes you look like nothing,”, which 
breaks the absurdity of fashion wide open, 
and they can laugh freely. At some point 
they have to ask themselves what feminin- 
ity is, because it’s not the same for every- 
one, nor is the idea of beauty. 

With the finale, “Baseball Mitt Gown” 
(top photo), the audience is usually rolling 
in the aisles. On impact it is absurd. The 
top is a pair of leather catcher’s mitts re- 
laced with red plastic, and the skirt is of 
ripped screen rags. When the laughter dies 
down, other things become apparent. It is 
sensual and erotic, even if it is made from 
trash. These are male symbols. She is beau- 
tiful. How is this possible? Through humor 
I want people to discover the answers for 
themselves. After thinking about the choices 
they have made, I want them to feel good 
about themselves and bold about changing if 
that’s what they want to do. At first the pro- 
cess of showing these pieces is difficult, even 
for the models, until I explain what I am 
after. I guess it’s difficult for any woman to 
even consider wearing a conveyor belt 
wrapped around her torso. 

My purpose in relating my experiences is to 
get you to look at the possibilities that really 
do exist, to amplify old traditions with new 
meanings. I believe the possibilities are end- 
less. 'm not saying to burn your looms and 
buy some wire, and go nuts. I’m saying, 
“Look into the present; there may be some- 
thing here for you. I often remember my 
grandmother, who wove Panama hats in Oki- 
nawa from the time she was six until her fa- 
ther in America could send for her ten years 
later. When I learned of this, I was thrilled 
to know about my roots. “Really, Grandma, 
how did you like it?” I asked naively, want- 
ing to hear more. “It was terrible,” she 
said, looking at me as though I were a fool. 
I will never forget her expression. That, 
and the cactus swimsuit. I’ll never forget 
that one either. CL] 


Estelle Akamine, of San Jose, CA, gives 


workshops and lectures, and she is writing 
a book about costume in performance art. 
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complete resource for textile artists product safety information extra wide Be! 
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1985-86 mail order catalog 56 pages $3.25 (U.S.S) postpaid 


Cerulean Blue, Ltda! 


P.O. Box 21168 Seattle, WA 98111-3168 U.S.A. (206) 443-7744 


Travel through the Mysterious Emerald Isle on a fabulous 
17-day quilters’ tour. Experience the ancient art of Celtic 
design and participate in workshops which explore its 
applications, 

Share classes with your Irish counterparts. Visit the quilt 
groups of Leinster, Munster, Ulster, and Connacht. Over- 
night in seaside towns and shop in antique villages. 

Like a fine quilt, this Celtic holiday has been carefully 
and lovingly put together to include educational and fanciful 
activities, all of which will take place with the utmost 
attention to comfort and relaxation. 


Contact “IRISH CARAVAN” 
General Travel, 1405 S. Broad St., Phila., Pa. 19147 


Sept. 16 to Oct. 2, 1986 












$60.00 “Disc. Bolt 
(Priced by the yard in dollars) Price Price _ Price 


Silk Satin Crepe 36’’ $5.00 $425 $3.85 
Crepe Backed Silk Satin 9.05 7.70 7.10 
‘*Charmeuse’’ 45”’ 

Crepe Satin Speckled 7.45 6.33 5.95 
Crepe de Chine 14mm 36”’ 6.25 5.31 4.60 
Crepe de Chine 14mm 45”’ 6.96 5.90 5.60 
Fuji Broadcloth 10 lb, 6.35 5.40 4.80 
V. heavy Raw Silk 48’’ 9.35 7.95 7.10 
Spun Silk Taffeta 45” 6.00 5.10 4.60 
Tussah Silk 3A 42” 4.45 3.78 3.10 
Tussah (hand woven) 3B 33’ 4.70 4.00 3.59 
Tussah 3C 42’’ (sl. rib) 3.95 3.35 2.95 
Tussah 3D 48”’ (v. heavy) 8.20 6.97 6.50 
Popular Silk Noil 36’’ 4.70 4.00 3.60 
Silk Habatai (6mm) 45”’ 3.41 2.90 2.50 
Silk Habotai (8mm) 45”’ 4.25 3.61 3.00 
Silk Habotai (8.5) 36’’July 3.41 2.90 2.50 
Silk Habotai (10mm) 45”’ 4.95 4.20 3.75 
Silk Habotai (12mm) 45”’ 5.47 4.65 4.20 
Noil Sl. Twill one side 36’’ 5.88 5.00 4.60 
Silk Satin 45”’ 6.94 5.90 5.40 
Silk Chiffon 45’’ 4.56 3.90 3.40 
Silk Shauntung 54”’ 8.35 7.10 6.65 
Mousdoup 36’’ 6.56 5.57 5.40 
Fabric swatches .50 each. * Any orderover $60.00 

Silk Scarves Cinder * 
All finished edges are hand-rolled. $60.00 Disc. 
(price per scarf) ___ Price _ Price 


Crepe de Chine, 10 mm 

This is a truly unique crepe, not seen anywhere else. 

Shiny, optically very white, soft, beautiful drape. 
9’’ x 4’? 


$4, 
9’? x §4”’ w/ 3/8’ fringeends only 3.82 3.25 
6.24 


12’’ x 60°’ 5.30 

12’’ x 60” with fringe as above 5.47 4.65 
Habotai, 8 mm 

9’’ x 54” 2.70 2.30 

12”’ x 60” 3.76 3.20 


*Any order over $60.00 
Also Available - Swiss, Indian, American Cottons & 
Indian Silks. 
PRINCE FIX DYES for silk and wool - require no 
ef Printed color chart $1/Fabric color 
chart $5. 


Rupert, Gibbon & Spider 


718 College St. Dept. 4C, Healdsburg, CA 95448 
707 433-9577 


rug hobbiests... 
NEW ELECTRIC 

TUFT HOOK NEEDLE 
WILL SPEED YOUR WORK 
GIVE YOU PROFESSIONAL 
LOOKING RESULTS! © 


4 FREE DETAILS... 
““a MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Even if you've never hooked a rug or 
wallhanging before, Rumpelstiltskin’s 
. 4 exclusive Electric Tuft Hook Needie 

can help make you an expert in hours 
...in fact, you can complete a beautiful rug in a 
single weekend! 
Complete, easy-to-follow instructions, and a free 
catalog of 46 different designs included with 
every needle. 
Reward yourself, personally or financially. Write 
for details of Rumpelstiltskin’s exclusive Electric 
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“ww 


| Tuft Hook Needle today. 


SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION - NO OBLIGATION! 


Name 





Address _ : = 








City State 


Mail to: Rumpelstiltskin’s 
Rt. 1, Box 915, Hillsboro, OR 97124 


Zip in 
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Listings are free but must be of broad and direct 
interest to people who work with textiles. Deadline 
for June/July issue (available May 15) is March 18. 


ALABAMA: Textiles for the ’80s. Rhode Island 
School of Design Museum of Art’s traveling exhibit, 
May 4-June 29, Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts, 
Montgomery; (401) 331-3511. 


ARIZONA: Flagstaff Handweavers Guild. Spring 
Festival ‘86, weaving/spinning show, Apr. 26. Coconino 
Center for the Arts, 2300 N. Ft. Valley Rd., Flagstaff. 


CALIFORNIA: American Museum of Quilts and Re- 
lated Arts. The Golden Age of Quilting, work by local 
seniors, Mar. 4-Apr. 5. 766 S. 2nd St., San Jose. 
Southwest Regional Surface Design Association 
Conference: Surface Design: In Use, UCLA, Berkeley, 
May 31-June 1. Register by Apr. 30. Contact Joy 
Stocksdale, 2145 Oregon St., Berkeley, CA 94705. 
Pacific Basin School of Textile Arts. Classes in con- 
structed textiles, dyeing, spinning, design, history, 
marketing, etc. Apr. 7-June 14. Workshops: Polychro- 
matic Printing, Apr. 11-13; Cold-Water Mineral Dyes, 
May 3; Silk Spinning, May 17; Non-Silver Photography, 
May 31-June 1. Exhibits: Kay Pentzien, Apr. 3-May 2; 
14th Annual Student Show, May 9-June 6. 1659 San 
Pablo Ave., Berkeley, CA 94702; (415) 526-9836. 
33rd Annual Conference of Northern California 
Handweavers. Wearing Internationale. Juror’s show, 
fashion show, and exhibits: E. E. Gilmore as loom- 
maker, Early American coverlets, etc.; Apr. 25-27. 
CNCH ‘86 Registrar, Box 172, Merced, CA 95340. 
Art/Culture/Future: American Craft ’86. National 
conference sponsored by American Craft Council, Oak- 
land Museum, Kaiser Conv. Ctr., and Laney College, 
Oakland; June 4-7. Issue-oriented conference on the 
future direction of crafts. Contact ACC Conference Pro- 
ject Office, Box 30756, Oakland, CA 94604. 

San Francisco Arts Commission Gallery. Quilts by 
Sonya Lee Barrington, Leslie C. Carabas, Linda Mac- 
Donald, Yvonne Porcella, John Schulze; May 22-July 3. 
155 Grove St., San Francisco. 


COLORADO: Denver Art Museum. Quilts and Cover- 
lets, through Apr. 13. 100 W. 14th Ave., Denver. 


CONNECTICUT: Brookfield Craft Center. Classes and 
workshops: Weaving, basketry, papermaking, quilting; 
Mar. 22-June 7. Box 122, Brookfield, CT 06804. 
Wadsworth Atheneum, The Splendor of French Style, 
weavings, embroideries, prints, and lace from the 15th 
century to 1870; Mar. 9-May 25. 600 Main St., Hartford. 
The Elements Gallery. Rugs by Bonnie Britten, Mar. 
5-Apr. 5. 14 Liberty Way, Greenwich. 

The New England School of Needle Art. Classes: Color 
Theory, Pulled Thread, Beaded Lace, Canvas Work, 
Brazilian Embroidery, Crewel, Hedebo and Whitework; 
Mar. 15-May 30. 274 Ridgefield Rd., Wilton, CT 06897. 
Guilford Handicrafts. Connecticut Creations, region- 
al exhibition, May 4-24. 441 Church St., Guilford. 


DELAWARE: MidAtlantic Fiber Assn. Conference. 
Speakers: Randall Darwall, Mary Walker Phillips; May 
17. Univ. of Delaware, Newark. Contact Spring Conf. 
Coordinator, 308 W. 105th St., New York, NY 10025. 
Delaware Center for the Contemporary Arts. Work- 
shop: Knotted Fiber, Diane I[tter, Apr. 12-13. 103 E. 
16th St., Wilmington, DE 19801; (302) 656-6466. 


FLORIDA: The Florida Tropical Weavers Guild An- 
nual Convention, Something Spacy, Langford Hotel, 
Winter Park; Apr. 18-20. Contact Donna Sullivan, 1134 
Montego Rd. W., Jacksonville, FL 32216. 


GEORGIA: Southern Stitchery. Exhibit of needle art 
by Dogwood Chapter of Embroiderers’ Guild of America, 
Mar. 29-Apr. 12. Neiman-Marcus, Lenox Sq., Atlanta. 
3rd Annual Needlework and Craft Showcase Trade 
Show, by Needlework Markets Inc., May 16-18. Contact 
NMI, Box 533, Pine Mountain, GA 31822. 


ILLINOIS: Casa Del Rio. Masks: Bolivia, Guatemala, 
Mexico, through Apr. 19. 341 W. Superior, Chicago. 

Textile Arts Centre. Works by DuPage Textile Arts 
Guild, through Mar. 29. 916 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago. 


INDLANA: Indianapolis Museum of Art. Four Dec- 
ades of Fashion, 50 examples from U.S. and Europe 
since WWII. Fiber R/Evolution, 110 works by 18 Ameri- 
can fiber artists, assembled by Milwaukee Art Museum. 
Apr. 22-June 1. 1200 W. 38th St., Indianapolis. 


IOWA: Paper/Fiber IX, Juried show, Mar. 30-Apr. 30. 
US. artists using paper and/or fiber as a medium. The 
Arts Center, 129 E. Washington, Iowa City. 

The Octagon Center for the Arts. Legends in Fiber. 
Works of Annie Albers, Lenore Davis, Sheila Hicks, 
Jack Lenor Larsen, Ed Rossbach, Claire Zeisler, ete; 
Mar. 16-Apr. 30. 427 Douglas St., Ames. 
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KANSAS: Kansas Alliance of Weavers and Spin- 
ners, Potpourri IT Conference, Apr. 12, Neosho Comm. 
College, Chanute. Contact Southeast Kansas Weavers 
and Spinners Guild, Box 20A, Thayer, KS 66776. 


KENTUCKY: ist and 2nd Annual National Ameri- 
can Quilter’s Society Quilt Show and Contest. Ex- 
ecutive Inn, Paducah, Apr. 26-28 and May 2-4. Contact 
AQS, Box 3290, Dept T, Paducah, KY 42001. 


LOUISIANA: The Needlework and Homesewing 
Show, Mar. 14-16. Clarion Hotel, 1500 Canal St., New 
Orleans, LA. Write: Box 1606, Knoxville, TN 37901. 


MAINE: Maple Hill Gallery. Decorative Arts. Fiber 
wall constructions, handwoven silk wall pieces, pil- 
lows, rugs, etc; through Apr. 6. Wearables, Sondra Bog- 
donoff, Apr. 10-May 11. 367 Fore St., Portland. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Museum of American Textile 
History. Rugs: Contemporary Handwoven Floorcover- 
ings, through June 15. 14th Annual Sheep-Shearing 
Festival, May 18. MATH, 800 Mass. Ave., N. Andover. 
New England Needlework Association Trade Show, 
Apr. 13-14. Sturbridge Sheraton Conv. Ctr. Contact 
NENA, 174 Tower Ave., Needham, MA 02194. 

Ninth Annual Quilter’s Connection Show, featuring 
work of its 250 members, Apr. 18-19. First Parish 
Church, 630 Massachusetts Ave., Arlington. 


MICHIGAN: Space Sails: American Banners Exhibi- 
tion. Midland Art Council Galleries, Midland Ctr. for 
Arts, through Apr. 6. 1801 West St. Andrews, Midland. 
Great Lakes Lace Group 10th Anniversary Confer. 
ence, Lace Place Ten, featuring 18-hour workshops, in- 
cluding bobbin, needle, tatting; exhibition; Apr. 30- 
May 4. Hoyt Conference Center, Eastern Michigan 
University, Ypsilanti, MI. To register, send SASE to Lin- 
da Knapp, 17757 Redfern, Detroit, MI 48219. 

The Detroit Institute of Arts. 100 Masterworks, in- 
cluding textiles from 17th- and 18th-century Japan 
and ceremonial textiles of Peru, through April 1986. 
5200 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 

4th Annual Fiber Fest. Exhibits, demonstrations, 
sales, sponsored by Michigan Fiber Artists Co-op; May 
31. Fernwood Center, 1720 Range Line Rd., Niles. 


MINNESOTA: Yarn and Needlework Retailers Busi- 
ness Seminar, on advertising, marketing, display, in- 
ventory, computers, products, ete.; Apr. 4-5. To regis- 
ter, send SASE to YNRBS, Tailored Needle Arts, 515 
Marquette Ave., Minneapolis, MN 55402. 

Weavers Guild of Minnesota. Lectures and work- 
shops: Chemical Dyes, Linda Knutson, Apr. 3-6; Hand- 
woven Cloth for Fashion, Ann Sutton, May 1-4. 2402 
University Ave., St. Paul, MN 55114; (612) 644-3594. 


MISSISSIPPI: 3rd Annual International Crafts 
Festival, sponsored by Craftsmen’s Guild of Mississippi, 
Coast Coliseum, Biloxi, May 30-June 1. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: League of N.H. Craftsmen. Pace- 
setters: '86, featuring quilter Tafi Brown, through Mar. 
21. League Gallery, 205 N. Main St., Concord. 


NEW JERSEY: Textile Research Institute. Confer- 
enees: International Perspectives on Textile Research, 
Apr. 2-4, Capital Hilton, Washington, D.C. Fiber Soc. 
Technical Conf. on Insulation Applications of Fibrous 
Structures, May 1-2, Nassau Inn, Princeton. Contact 
TRI, 601 Prospect Ave., Box 625, Princeton, NJ 08542. 
Quilt Show and Sale. Antique and new quilts, May 
17-18. Poricy Park, Oak Hill Rd., Middletown. 


NEW MEXICO: Fuller Lodge Art Center. Qué Pasa: 
What’s Happening In New Mexico Art? Apr. 11-May 11. 
Works by New Mexican artists and craftspeople. Write: 
Box 790, Los Alamos, NM 87544. 


NEW YORK: American Craft Museum. Functional 
works for interiors, through May 3. 45 W. 45th, NYC. 
Cooper-Hewitt Museum. Workshop: Stenciled Floor 
Cloths, Lynn Goodpasture, Apr. 4 or 5. Lecture: Orien- 
tal Rugs examined by Lee Howard Beshar, Mar. 18, 
Mar. 25, Apr. 1. 2 E. 91st St., NYC. 

The Great American Quilt Contest and Festival. 
Sponsored by Museum of American Folk Art, Apr. 24-27, 
Pier 92 on Hudson River at W. 52nd St., NYC. 

Juried Quilt Competition, sponsored by city of Alba- 
ny, Sept. 1986. Open to all stitchers in NY. Deadline, 
May 15. Send SASE to: Quilt Competition, Office of 
Volunteer Services, City Hall, Albany, NY 12207. 
Light As a Feather, through Apr. 12. Museum of the 
City of New York. An ornithological fantasy of feath- 
ered fashion, Fifth Ave. at 103rd St., NYC. 
International Fashion and Boutique Show. Jacob 
K. Javits Convention Center, NYC. May 17-20. Contact 
IFBS, 210 Boylston St., Chestnut Hill, MA 02167. 
Needlework Show. Sponsored by the National Needle- 
work Association, June 1-3, Jacob K. Javits Convention 








Center, NYC. Contact Jerri Ann Burg, 276 Fifth Ave., 
New York, NY 10001. 

Surtex ’86. Trade show for surface art (images for tow- 
els, sheets, draperies, upholstery, etc.), May 10-13, Ja- 
cob K. Javits Convention Center, NYC. Contact George 
Little Management, 2 Park Ave., New York, NY 10016. 
Modern Master Tapestries. Weaving Without Fiber, 
traditional methods using contemporary industrial 
materials, through Apr. 5. 11 E. 57th St., NYC. 
Knitting Machine Seminar. Apr. 19-20. Holiday Inn, 
Nanuet, NY. Sponsored by Knitting Fever, 120 Orange 
Ave., Suffern, NY 10901; (914) 357-6831. 

The Niddy Noddy. Workshop: Tapestry Weaving, Pat 
Johns, Apr. 8-10. Classes: Weaving, Marit Kulleseid; Dou- 
ble Knitting, Irene Miller; Navajo Rug Weaving, D.H. Be- 
gay; Machine Knitting, Sunny Cassaday; Mar. 16-May 13. 
416 Albany Post Rd., Croton-on-Hudson, NY 10520. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Penland School of Crafts. Fi- 
ber and surface-design classes, Mar. 24-May 16. Dept. 
H5, Penland, NC 28765; (704) 765-2359. 

Mordecai Square Historical Society. Needlework VII, 
workshops, exhibition, and boutiques; Mar. 21-23. 
North Hills Club, 4824 Yadkin Dr., Raleigh. 


OHIO: Cleveland Museum of Art. Textile Traditions 
in India, through spring 1986, Focus: Fiber, Apr. 8-May 
25. 11150 E. Blvd., Cleveland. 


OREGON: Oregon School of Arts and Crafts. Courses 
in basketry, spinning, dyeing, weaving, surface design, 
ete.; Mar. 31-June 7. Artists-in-Residence Exhibition, 
Apr. 24-May 22; Student Exhibition 1986, May 29-June 
26. 8245 S.W. Barnes Rd., Portland, OR 97230. 
Contemporary Crafts Gallery. Tapestry, Sharon Mar- 
cus; scarfs and shawls, Randall Darwall; Mar. 20-Apr. 
12. Fiber and paper pieces, Marie Lyman, May 22-June 
14. 3934 S.W. Corbett Ave., Portland. 

Northwest Quilters 12th Annual Show. Treasures 
from the Sea, Mar. 23-30. Portland State University, 
1825 S.W. Bdwy., Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Philadelphia College of Textiles 
and Science. Student-designers exhibit, Apr. 30-June 7. 
Goldie Paley Design Ctr., 4200 Henry Ave., Philadelphia. 
Fiber Arts ’86, 33rd annual exhibit of Philadelphia 
Guild of Handweavers, May 11-June 8. Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania Museum, 33rd and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia. 
Ewesful Spinnings. Demonstrations of sheep shear- 
ing, dyeing, spinning, weaving. April 26. RD 2, Oley. 


TENNESSEE: Arrowmont School of Arts and Crafts. 
Spring Faculty and Staff Exhibition, Mar. 2-Apr. 2; Ten- 
nessee: State of the Arts, invitational, works by 12 to 15 
Tennessee artists, Apr. 5-May 21, Gatlinburg. 

The Smoky Mountain Quilt Show and Competition, 
Apr. 11-20, American Museum of Science and Energy, 
300 S. Tulane Ave., Oak Ridge. 


TEXAS: Southwest Craft Center. Workshops: Cloth- 
ing Design (nonloom), Albertje Koopman, Apr. 4-6; 
Ikat Dyeing, Romayne Mertens/Bettie Green, May 3-4. 
300 Augusta, San Antonio, TX 78205. 

ACC Craftfair Dallas. Market Hall, Dallas Mkt. Ctr., 
Apr. 17-20. Contact ACE, Box 10, New Paltz, NY 12561. 


UTAH: Utah Designer Craftsmen 25th Annual Jur- 
ied Exhibition, Apr. 1986, Salt Lake Art Center. UDC, 
38 W. 2nd St. S., Salt Lake City. 


WASHINGTON: American Gallery of Quilt and Te.x- 
tile Art. Woven Hangings and Baskets, Sherry John- 
son, through Mar. 30; Trompe Uoeil Painting of Fabric 
and Textile Art, Jen Shurtliff, Apr. 1-27; Hand-Cast Pa- 
per Wall Art, Carol McComb, Apr. 29-May 25; Textile 
Art for Architectural Spaces, J. Wolfrom, May 27-June 
29. 3425 Vernhardson St., Gig Harbor. 

Artwear ’86. Wearable-art fashion show, sponsored by 
Bellevue Art Museum, Apr. 17, Olympic Hotel, Seattle. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: The Textile Museum. The Rib- 
bon, through Apr. 30. From East to West: New Trea- 
sures, through June 7. 2320 S. St. N.\W., Washington, D.C. 
4th Annual Washington Craft Show. Juried exhibit, 
sponsored by The Women’s Committee of the Smith- 
sonian Associates, Apr. 18-20. Contact WCS, A and |] 
1280, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 20560. 


WISCONSIN: Prairie Heritage Quilter’s 12th Anni 
al Quilt Show and Contest. Apr. 7-8. Contact Klau- 
deen Hansen, Box 253, Sun Prairie, WI 53590. 

Knitting Guild of America. 1986 National Conven- 
tion, Apr. 3-6, Milwaukee, WI. Classes: Machine Knitting, 
Color and Design, Norwegian Technique, etc. Contact Co- 
rinne Hemmeter, TKGA, Box 1606, Knoxville, TN 37901. 


CANADA: Convergence ’86. Handweavers Guild of 
America Conference, Toronto, July 17-20. Workshops, 
seminars, fiber exhibitions. Write: Convergence ’86, 
346 Dundas St. W., Toronto, Canada M5T 1G5. 
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Three erochet books 
by Jude Martin 





Crochet Workshop by James Walters. 
Sidguwick and Jackson, 1 Tavistock 
Chambers, Bloomsbury Way, London, 
England 1A-25G; 1979 and 1983. $12.95, 
softcover, 255 pp. 

In the first appendix you'll find: 
“Useful formulae: 2m: circumference of a 
circle; mr?: area of a circle; 2n—4 right 
angles: total of angles inside a regular 
polygon, where »n is the number of sides.” 
Don’t despair! This book, while based on 
such mathematical necessities, is the 
finest, most complete guide to technique 
that I’ve found yet. 

Walters’ education and work 
experience in music are probably at the 
root of his approach, and, while it 
seems complicated to nonmath types like 
me, the fact remains that he is right. 
Using his formulae, graphs, and diagrams, 
no crochet shape or design is impossible. 

It may take the rest of us a little longer, 
slogging through the text and drawings 
with yarn and hook in hand, and we won't 
be as articulate, but we will have the 
same excellent grasp of technique. In fact, 
I have a fabric toy design book like this. 
Up to the point of studying it, I had been 
using gussets to make free-standing 

toys that had expressively shaped faces. I 
did it by instinct; it was a matter of 
preference, or taste. Once I studied the toy 
book, I realized, if nothing else, that 

what I was doing was solid geometry! 

Walters’ book (based on his TV shows 
and classes in Great Britain) is also the 
most thorough discussion of stitch 
patterns I have come across. He uses 
photos, drawings, and Japanese symbols 
to teach and then gives pages of variations 
so you don’t get bored. Garment design 
includes shaping (also making darts for 
very tailored designs), measuring, and 
sizing. The discussion of fabric structure 
(the shape of things) is divided among 
linear, circular, flat, three-dimensional, 
and flat with three-dimensional surface 
design. There is also a chapter on 
decorations, including buttons (and 
buttonholes), ribbons, laces, cords, and 
ties, froggings, beads, and sequins. 

While Walters wants to make you a 
designer who doesn't have to rely on 
commercial patterns, he has a chapter 
on how to read and alter patterns and how 
to find mistakes and correct them. 
Writing accurate crochet instructions is 
tricky. There is so much room for error, 
right down to the typesetter. This chapter 
is as needcd by designers as it is by those 
who try to replicate designers’ works. 

His mandatory discussion of tools and 
yarns is supplemented by discussions of 


4 


hand dyeing and spinning (in which the 
author also excels), as well as finishing 
(sewing together, edgings, etc.) and 
aftercare. There are an index and an 
appendix and photos galore of finished 
works that show the techniques taught in 
the book. This is the only crochet book 
you will ever need. 


Creative Crochet by Nicki Hitz Edson 
and Arlene Stimmel. Watson-Guptill 
Publishing Co., 1515 Broadway, New 
York, NY 10036; 1973. Hardcover, 
143 pp., out of print. 

...but this is the one crochet book you 
will ever want. Although this book is out 
of print, there are copies around, and 
it’s worth looking for. While Walters’ 
Crochet Workshop is a polished 
performance in technique, the finished 
works retain the rusticity that turns 
people away from crocheted clothing. The 
authors of Creative Crochet, however, 
use the same techniques to turn out truly 
artistic clothing of sophistication 
and elegance. 

The discussions and illustrations of 
the basic stitches, yarns, and tools are 
excellent, and a list of suppliers, a 
bibliogaphy, and an index are included. In 
between, there are chapters on mixed 
media, clothing, sculpture, and 
accessories. There are no how-to 
projects per se, except for a pillow design. 
How-to is limited to two samplers: one 
that teaches all the stitch patterns, plus 
edgings, increasing, and decreasing; and 
one that teaches sculptural forms. The 
rest of the book, in both black and 
white and vibrant color, is devoted to 
showing how the various techniques 
may be applied. 

Because the authors and contributors 
(including Sharron Hedges, Dina Schwartz 
and Janet Decker) use small hooks and 
usually start in the middle of the work 
and go out toward the finished edges, 
the designs are refined and unusual. Their 
color choices are outstanding, they mix 
yarns expertly, and they end up producing 
timeless fashions that will complement 
anything you own in a basic shape and 
color. Even their clothing shapes that 
are rooted in history (gauntlets, cholis, 
mukluks, vests, coats, hats, and gloves), 
reappear as fresh “new classics.” There are 
costume pieces (Decker's “Bird Coat”), 
but most other samples are functional, 
flattering, and very appealing. 

The chapter on sculpture is 
outstanding. Cindy Picchi’s “Swan” is 
graceful and restrained, while Pat 
Mueller’s “Bird Dragon” is the platypus of 
crochet techniques: increasing, 
decreasing, and such for the basic form; 
add-on forms and surface crochet work 


for the added craziness in expression. 
Nicki Edson’s masks are lively just by 
themselves; put on and worn with a 
simple costume, they would be an 
expressive alter ego. Never has a book 
so well proven that crochet is truly an 
art form. 


Crochet: Techniques and Projects by 
Sunset Books. Lane Publishing Co., 
85 Willow Rd., Menlo Park, CA 94025; 
1975. $4.95, softcover, 80 pp. 

The Sunset how-to books are not only 
excellent guides for the multithumbed, 
but they are also enlivened by 
innovative designs that would make the 
expert proud. These oversized 
paperbacks are reasonably priced, and 
they stay in print indefinitely. When a 
rank beginner in crochet asks me to 
suggest a good book, this is the one. 

The how-to's of making stitches, 
picking out tools and materials, and 
designing the shapes for garments and 
other objects are well illustrated and 
accompanied by clear, concise texts. 
Even the simplest projects worked with 
only one stitch use nice yarns, such as 
Donegal tweeds. There is nothing boring 
about this book. The projects run the 
gamut from pot slings for plants to classic 
cardigans. Every project uses some 
technique or material that makes it fun to 
work and gives the maker some new 
information as well. For example, there is 
a classic V-neck vest rendered twice: 
first as an off-white slipover, suitable for 
anyone; then as a “landscape” pattern 
for the more whimsical. The landscape is 
executed by the color-through-color (or 
jacquard) technique: carrying all colors 
along, changing when necessary to 
create the design. The final chapter 
alternates color pages of samples (no 
directions, but by the time you have 
mastered the basic skills in the book, 
you can come up with your own variation) 
of toys, garments, and accessories 
with pages of clearly drawn “advanced” 
stitch patterns. 

To me, the strength of the book lies 
in its ease of taking the new crocheter 
from elementary techniques to 
advanced design work without any layover 
at doilies, granny squares, or openwork 
vests that flop around the body. 
Everything in here is useful, everything 
is thoroughly explained, and if this were 
the only book a crocheter had on hand, 
he or she could go far in executing works 
that are individual and functional. 


Jude Martin is a designer of knitted 
and crocheted garments. She writes 

articles, patterns, and instructions 

from her studio in Clinton, TN. 
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YAR N S FROM EVERYWHERE e FOR EVERYTHING 
L © © IVI S FLOOR e TAPESTRY e TABLE e NAVAJO 


SPINNING WHEELS and SUPPLIES 


Spindles « carders ¢ fleece « other fibers « weaving accessories * books 
eee 


PENDLETON FABRIC CRAFT SCHOOL 


Handweaving and Spinning Instruction « Write for brochure « College credit 


ue emdloton, SHOP 


HANDWEAVING STUDIO 
P.O. BOX 233 = Jordan Rd. = Sedona e Arizona 86336 = 602/282-3671 


— Attention “Dell “Makers 


FREE COLOR CATALOG! 
100’s OF EASY-TO-SEW CLOTH DOLLS 


FULL SIZE PATTERNS & 
COMPLETE KITS 

Soft sculpture, folk, jointed and anatomically 
correct varieties; sports figures, clowns, bears, 
ballerinas, teaching dolls—DOLLS OF ALL 
KINDS FOR YOU TO MAKE AND ENJOY! 

SPECIAL BODY FABRICS, 

HAIR YARNS & FUR 
HAIR LOOM e SEWING AIDS ¢ MORE! 

Free offer expires 6-30-86. 
This ad must accompany your catalog request. 
787 INDUSTRIAL DR., DEPT. T46 ELMHURST, IL 60126 
——————— ‘aralee. Teéatjens 








Knit seamless socks & legwarmers 
on the AUTO-KNITTER. Mittens, 
too! 


An old idea with modern refine- 
ments, manufactured from metal 
castings by Harmony Knitters. 


Send #10 SASE for a picture of 
the machine and more information. 


Norma & Kerry Bogan 
HARMONY KNITTERS INC. 
RFD 1 Box 1650 

Harmony, Maine 04942 

(207) 683-2035 








CORDS 


Thirty colors, all lengths and sizes. 
Each hand crafted to your specifications. Great for jewelry. 


SILK FROGS 


Hand knotted Chinese frogs used for clothing closures. 
A must for quality garments. 


SILK TASSELS 


Available on cords or order just tassel. 
Thirty colors, different styles, sized to your needs. 
Send $3.50 for color samples and information to: 
& THE CORD COMPANY 
5611 Virginia, Kansas City, Mo. 64110 
(816) 333-6851 
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Mary 


P.O. Box 2555 


McGregor Salisbury, Maryland 21801 


Complete line of Genuine 
PATERNAYAN Persian Yarn. 


Supplies and accessories, books and charts 
for all types needlework. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Send $1 for catalog 


Keep Knitting A Joy With 
The Best Tools Of The Trade 


You'll appreciate the difference right away: the gliding transference 
of stitches, the natural “just right” feel of the needles in your hands 
as you work with any of the following: 


LJ Clover Bamboo Needles, smooth as silk. Full set. Sizes 3-10", in zippered case. 
$32pp (MST add $1.60)* 


Bernat Aero [| 10” lengths. Set sizes 2-13. $35 pp (MST add $1.75)* 
L]14” lengths. Set sizes 2-13. Zippered case. $43 pp (MST add $2.00)* 


LJ Denise Circular Needles with interchangeable points. Set sizes 5-15. 
$27pp (MST add $1.25)* 


Convenient sets mean always having the appropriate needles on hand! 


Send check or money order to: Wild & Woallly Studio 


1800 Mass. Ave., Lexington, MA 02173 617/861-7717 
*Mass Sales Tax for MA residents only. 


All wool yarns for rugs, 
tapestries, clothing, home 
furnishings - whatever you 
weave or knit. Carded wool in 
natural and dyed colors for 
handspinning and felt making. 


WILIDIE YARNS 


3737 Main Street 
Philadelphia PA 19127 Dept. T 


Send 54.00 
for samples. 














THREADS! for | 
Home Size & | 


6000 YD 






)}HISS®SCISSORS- SAVE 40% 
WCB? 7-1/2" Cut 3”. 
WISSPERLITE-CONTURAL ITE 


NEEDLES FOR 
HOME MACHINES 
SIZE 14-16-18 
10 FOR $1.00 









SEND $1 FOR OUR COMPLETE 
CATALOG! FULLOF NEEDLES-iL 
SEWING AIDS-PARTS-GADGETS-MORE! SEND TO: 


we ce ?'| SE W-N-SE Wo Box 2014 | CD's 
Visa Murfreesboro, TN 37133 |Accepted 
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No fast food here 

Every creative person cherishes time 
devoted exclusively to his or her craft. 
Frustrated by the everyday demands of 
work, family, phone calls, and meetings, 
we could easily formulate a wish if the 
fairy godmother suddenly materialized: 
We would choose an inaccessible tower 
room furnished with our own quilting 
frame, loom, sewing machine, or 
spinning wheel, or a remote island where 
we would sit with a handful of friends 
and learn new techniques from some 
master artisan. 

The world of fibers doesn’t have a 
fairy godmother, but it does have Walter 
Schutz, on Washington Island, WI. 
Schutz, 85, is the creator and proprietor of 
the Sievers School of Fiber Arts, the site 
of an annual perfect summer vacation for 
hundreds of weavers, quilters, spinners, 
basketmakers, papermakers, printers, 
dyers, and rug crafters. 

Washington Island is accessible only 
by ferry. Halfway into the 45-minute 
crossing, job problems, family 
problems, customer problems, budget 
problems, all problems seem 
mysteriously to fade away. When the ferry 
arrives at Detroit Harbor, the other 
passengers also disappear as the lush 
island absorbs them gently. 

On the north side of the island, 

Schutz and his assistant, Ann Young, 
welcome week-long students on Sunday 
afternoons and weekend students on 
Fridays. Arrivals check in at the school 
dormitory (a 100-year-old restored barn) 
or at accommodations they've made 
elsewhere on the island. 

The week-long schedule begins with a 
get-together Sunday evening, a kind of 
fireside chat without the fireplace. Two 
classes will be taking place during the 
week ahead, each with about eight 
students, so here the weavers get to meet 
the quilters or papermakers, and the 
students meet their instructors. 
Friendships begin or pick up where they 
left off the year before. 

The complex includes two large studios, 
a dormitory with kitchen, a teachers’ 
cottage, and a salesroom. Schutz has 
carefully developed a faculty of more than 
two dozen outstanding teachers and an 
annual May-to-October schedule of some 
36 different weekend and week-long 
classes. A wcek at Sievers includes class 
instruction from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
Monday through Thursday, and a half day 
on Friday. At the teacher’s discretion, 
the studios can be opened a few evenings 
during the week for extra crcative time. 
Late on Thursday, the two classes get 
together for show-and-tell, a little wine, 
maybe some trading of finished pieces, 
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Schutz wants the instructors to help 
students work at their own pace, to be 
at ease and yet inspired. High-fashion 
garment weaver Janet Checker helps 
her students create two or more classic 
garments from one warp. Char Terbeest 
and her class roam the island for natural 
materials to weave into baskets. Doreen 
Speckmann leads classes in basic 
patchwork and quilting. 

When the week is over, there are 
tearful farewells and promises to return, 
though not everyone loves Washington 
Island. No matter where you live, it’s a 
long hike to get there. Occasionally the 
water is rough and you might get seasick. 
A man from New York once complained 
that, on the island, “you can’t drive in any 
direction for more than twenty minutes 
without seeing water,” and, there are no 
fast-food restaurants. But any serious 
fiber artist should find out about 
Washington Island. Information is 
available from Sievers School of Fiber 
Arts, Jackson Harbor Road, Washington 
Island, WI 54246; (414) 847-2264. 

—Marianne Fons, Winterset, IA 


Summer schools 

The Sievers School is just one of a 
number of places you could go to combine 
your summer vacation with textile 
crafts. The following crafts schools offer 
One- and two-week summer courses in 
fibers, and many also teach working with 
wood, metal, or glass. If you know of a 
good summer opportunity that we've 
failed to include, please drop us a note 
for next year’s listing: Threads, Box 355, 
Newtown, CT 06470. 


Ann Hyde Institute of Design 

P.O. Box 61271 

Denver, CO 80206 

(303) 355-1655 

The Ann Hyde Institute of Design holds 

concentrated two-week workshops in 

fashion sewing during the summer at a 

mountain lodge retreat in Colorado’s 

Rockies. The sessions run from July 6 to 

July 18 and July 20 to August 1. The 

course concentrates on fitting, haute 

couture finishes, and design and color. 

Classes are taught by Ann Hyde and 

Mary Roby (assisted by support staff). 
Fees are $995, including supplies. 

Room and board is available for $40 a day. 


The Banff Centre School of Fine Arts 
Box 1020 

Banff, Alberta, Canada TOL OCO 

(40.3) 762-6100 

Located in the heart of the Canadian 
Rocky Mountains, The Banff Centre 
School of Fine Arts offers intensive, 
specialized summer programs from May 
through August. Courses are two to six 
weeks long and are intended for 
participants at senior or advanced levels. 
The fiber programs generally consist of 


lectures, studio demonstrations, and 
workshop sessions. 

This year, courses include: Weaving— 
Beyond Technique (Janet Hoskins, Ann 
Sutton, Diane Sheehan); Paper As an 
Artistic Medium (Bernard Toale, Nance 
O’Banion); Sculptural Forms (Barbara 
Shawcroft, Mariyo Yagi); Costume, 
Fantasy, Performance (Evelyn Roth, Pat 
Oleszko); The Critical Eye—a seminar on 
art criticism and writing about fiber 
(Mary Jane Jacob, Betty Park, Petra von 
Morstein, Roberta Smith, John Vollmer, 
Mildred Constantine); All That Glitters 
(Phillip Warner); Ukrainian Weaving 
(Nadia Kreptul and Jane Stafford). 

Tuition is $285 to $415 a course. 
Room and board is $22.50 to $34 a day. 
The application deadline is May 1. 


Fletcher Farm School for 
Arts and Crafts 
RR1, Box 1041 
Ludlow, VT 05149 
(802) 228-8770 
Fletcher Farm School offers a wide 
variety of week-long courses (a few 
weekend courses are also given) from 
the end of June through August. Among 
the courses this year are: Fiber Arts 
(Mary Erf); Chemical Dye (Don Weiner); 
Rag Rugs (Harriet Mitiguy); Shaker 
Basketry (Lynn and Bill Thorp). 

Tuition is $125 and up for week-long 
courses. Room and board starts at $175 
a week. 


Haystack Mountain School of Crafts 
Deer Isle, ME 04627 

(207) 348-6946 

Overlooking Penobscot Bay, Haystack 
has courses for the professional 
craftsperson or amateur. Two- and 
three-week sessions run from early June 
until September. 

The fiber curriculum includes courses 
in Weaving (Janet Taylor); Quiltmaking 
(Jan Meyers); Surface Design (Jason 
Pollen); Clothing Design (Babette); 
Basketry (Bryant Holsenbeck); Fibers 
(Cynthia Schira); Paper (Betty Oliver). 

Average tuition ranges from $250 to 
$350 per week. Room and board is 
available. Register by April 15. 


Mendocino Art Center 

45200 Little Lake St. 

P.O. Box 765 

Mendocino, CA 95460 

(707) 937-0228 

Mendocino Art Center, on the northern 

California coast, offers small workshops 

with personal instruction. Week-long 

courses run for three hours each morning, 

with open studios in the afternoons and 

evenings, from June 16 through Aug. 22. 
Classes include: Primitive Techniques 

(Elizabeth McGilvary); Beginning Weaving 

(Lolli Jacobsen); Ripsmatta—block 

weaving (Ellen Athens); Shadow Weave 

(Deborah Wigham); Boundweave (Lolli 

Jacobsen); Knitting (Mary Walker 

Phillips); Tapestry (Barbara Heller); 
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School of Fiber Arts 


Weaving, paper making, basketry, spinning, 
quilting, garment design, hand knits and much 
more in 16 exceptional fiber arts forms. Over 40 
classes, taught by 29 college level teachers. Limited 
enrollment. Summer oriented. Dormitory. 


Looms 
Advanced, simplified models for both production 


Contact nearest 


Piss vibusiee oe and beginner weaving. Exclusive Sievers design. 

JARY INC Birch hardwood from our own forests. Available 
a . . . 

B562 KATY FREEWAY, SUITE 154 ‘ only by direct purchase. Immediate shipment. 


HOUSTON, TX 77024 } 4 
@ (713) 465 02515 | Discounts to students. 


Dealerships 
Available 


write: 
Wide range of fashion colors. 


Uniform thickness. Color fastness. 
Strict quality control. 

Machine washable/dryable. See 
Correct winding of cones. Be (414) 247.9964 


e Customer satisfaction guaranteed. 


Sievers 
Taylor Circle 














Our specialty 
is: 


THREADS THREADS THREADS 


EMBROIDERY THREADS 
SILK THREADS METALLIC THREADS 


SILK and 100% RAYON fine, medium, heavy 


& 
RIBBONS RIBBONS RIBBONS 


100% SILK RIBBON SYNTHETIC SILK RIBBON 
ORGANDY RIBBON COTTON RIBBON 
SYNTHETIC SUEDE RIBBON 
FEATHER TOUCH RIBBON 
FOR 


hand ort machine 


‘Tees, 
“on, 
Cr086-Slitch ‘ae 
1-800 854-1932 oUTSIDE UTAH 


45 West 300 North 
CORPORATION Provo, Utah 84601 (801) 377-3900 
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Basketry (Fern Jacobs); Okinawan 
Textile Techniques (Dorothy Miller); 
Dyeing with Mushrooms (Miriam Rice); 
and a papermaking symposium. 

Most classes are $70 for members, 
$80 for nonmembers. Private, shared, and 
dorm housing are available for $55 to 
$190 per person per week. 


Pendleton Fabrice Craft School 

465 Jordan Rad. 

Sedona, AZ 86336 

(602) 282-3671 

Pendleton, in Arizona’s Oak Creek 

Canyon country, offers week-long 

workshops from mid-March through 

mid-August. Topics include Navajo 

weaving, Beiderwand weaving, hand- 

weaving on floor looms, intermediate 

handweaving, and spinning for 

beginners (all taught by Mary Pendleton); 

Rag Baskets (Lucy Jennings); Beginning 

Handweaving for Children (Lucy Jennings). 
Each workshop is $135. Students should 

arrange for their own lodging and may 

write to the Sedona Chamber of Commerce. 


Penland School of Crafts 

Penland, NC 28765 

(704) 765-2359 

Penland School, located on 400 acres in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, offers one-, two- 
and three-week workshops for beginners 
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Reward Yourself Today With | 
CABIN FEVER CALICOES’ | 
New Expanded Catalog 
With Color Photos 


The pages are filled with exciting luxuries | 
} and necessities for quilters. Our choices 

include: 

* The Best Selection of Solid Color 100% 

Cotton Fabrics 

* 110 Books 

* Amish Fabric Paks 
| * Country and Folk Kits 

* The Most Recommended Notions 

* Batting 


Don't miss a stitch, order yours today! 


O) Please send me your Catalog PLUS 200 Pure 
Cotton swatches for $2.75. 
O) Please send Catalog only $1.00. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

oe ni, i 
ZIP 


ABIN FEVER 
CALICOES 


(603) 284-6690 
BOX 54 G, Center Sandwich, NH 03227 
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and experienced craftspeople. Faculty 
members are teachers from universities 
and art schools, or crafts artists. 

The ’86 program includes: Fibers (Nancy 
English Starr, Naomi Schedl, Edwina 
Bringle, Walter Nottingham, Henry 
Esterwood and William Roberson, 
Katarina Weslien, Ann Matlock, Diane 
Itter); Surface Design (Bird Ross, Lenore 
Davis, Theodora Zehner); Quilting (Nancy 
Halpren, Terrie Mangat); Felting (Jean 
Cacicedo); Basketry (Bryant Holsenbeck, 
Kari Lgnning); Clothing Design (Marci 
Tilton); Crochet (T.J. Nabors); Dyeing 
and Spinning (Michele Wipplinger and 
Persis Grayson.) 

Tuition for Fibers/Surface Design 
courses is $130 to $145 a week. Room and 
board is $110 to $275 a week. 


The Weaving Center at 

Harrisville Designs 

Harrisville, NH 03450 

(603) 827-3996 

Harrisville Designs (loommaker and 
yarn manufacturer) sponsors Summer 
workshops from late June to Labor Day. 
Classes meet daily, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., most 
running for less than a week. This 
summer, classes will be: Introduction to 
Weaving (Leslie Voiers); Weaving— 
(beginning, intermediate, advanced 
(Deborah Chandler); Introduction to Rug 


Coc al. PHa 
One Source For 
All Your Custom 
Labeling Needs 


MINIMUM 
ORDER 1000 
iss 


rail CS 


f AND Printed 


LABELS 







PRINTED CARE 
INSTRUCTION AND SIZE TABS 
IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


WRITE OR CALL FOR A 
FREE BROCHURE 


(213) 234-8221 


4161 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90037-2297 


Weaving (Connie Kindahl); Color for 
Handweavers (Nell Znamierowski); 
Tapestry Weaving (Nancy Harvey); 
Designing Fabric for Garments (Virginia 
West); Designing and Embellishing 
Felted Garments (Anita Luvera-Mayer). 
Tuition is $85 to $160 and includes 
all equipment and yarns. Dormitory 
housing is available; inns, hotels, 
motels, and campsites are plentiful. 


Yarn Barn Crafts School 

Oquossoc, ME 04964 

(207) 864-5917 

Nestled on Rangeley Lake in Oquossoc, 
the Yarn Barn Crafts School offers three- 
day to one-week workshops during July 
and August. 

This summer, the program will 
include: Shaker Baskets (Martha 
Wetherbee); Nantucket Lightship 
Baskets (Carla Starkey); Rug Hooking— 
beginning and advanced (Una 
Corriveau); Rag Rug Workshop (Joanne 
Tallarovic); Tapestry Workshop 
(Margaretta Grandin Nettles); Knitting, 
Crocheting, Children’s Workshop— 
basketry, batik, weaving (Mary Alterio 
and Kit Frost.) 

Tuition ranges from $75 to $175 for 
courses. Housekeeping cottages, inns, 
motels, and rooms are plentiful. 
Register before July 1. 


The CLASSIFIED rate ts $2.25 per word, minimum ad 
15 words. Payment must accompany order. Send to 
Threads, Advertising Dept., Box 355, Newtown, CT 
06470. Deadline for the June/July issue is March 10. 


FIBER-ARTS TOUR, East Coast, September 6-20. “Nee- 
dle Expressions °86”. Artists’ studios, galleries and 
museums focusing on embroidery, quilting and deco- 
rative arts. $1,600. Brochure: Euro-Heritage Tours, 
P.O. Box 10344, Alexandria, VA 22310. (703) 684- 
2616. 


BEADS AND PEARLS. Quantity prices. Catalog, $2. 
Kaydee Bead Supply, Box 1449-T, Cape Coral, FL 
33910. 


KNITTING YARNS FROM SCOTLAND. 100% wool. 76 
color samples, pattern portfolio, $3. Shetland Import- 
ers, Box 22151, Pittsfield, MA 01202. 


PROFESSIONAL RUG WEAVER offers 5-10 day indi- 
vidual tuition in her studio. Design and weave your 
own rug. SASE Karen Gutowski, Box 395, Putney, VT 
05346. 


COTTON KNITS, unique patterns, more! Send long 
SASE for free swatches. Sew Natural (T), 408 Pearson, 
Wilson, NC 27893. 


KNITTING YARN. Huge selection, low prices. Catalog, 
$2 (refundable). Regenerations, Box 14934, Colum- 
bus, OH 43214. 


Here’s a booklet for future MACHINE KNITTERS: 
Buying a Knitting Machine Intelligently. Machine 
Knitters Newsletter, 130 West 29th St., 3rd Fl., New 
York, NY 10001. Price, $4 plus 50¢ postage and han- 
dling. 


TEXTILES FOR TODAY’S CHURCH, The book contain- 
ing basic information needed to begin creating liturgi- 
cal textiles. Send $8 to Roslyn Hahn, 706 Meadow- 
brook S.E., Warren, OH 44484. 


KNITTING MACHINES, coned yarns, instructions, pat- 
terns, supplies. Brochure, LSASE. Kaleidoscope, Box 
51T, Jackman, ME 04945. 
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BIG MAT 


ROTARY CUTTING SURFACE 


| This surface is composed of patented hl-impact ther- 
mopolymerstyrene composit sultable for many years of 
general purpose cutting. Gridded with exact one inch broken- 
line squares within two Inch solid square lines, A 36° /1O00cm 
rule is included on all gridded surfaces. The rilk-wht'e translu- 
cent surface may be used with Iight-under for lliumination 
when desired, Maximum blade life is achleved with all rotary 
cutters. Ideal for cutting large dress patterns and other pur- 
poses requiring a large fiat surface. 





SUGGESTED RETAIL: 
Plai 


70 GRID HD XHD 

4a"x 96" 68.95 98.95 +20% +40% - 

40" x 72" 43.95 62.98 +20% +40% 

46"x 48" «43.95 62.98 420%  +40% Composition —Polyvinyichioridepolypropall e Will roll 

26" x 60" 23.95 33.95 +20% +40% nastyrenate 

24" x 36" 13.95 18.95 +20% +40% Grid Markings One side only. One inch broken, for storage 

18" x 24" 6,95 9.98 +20% +40% two Inch selld. 

16" x 16” 495 420% +40% = Rule 36 inch/IO0 centimeters. e No pins 

12" x 18" 3.95 . +20% +40% V8" Increments. 
Reversible» Yes. Composit Is solid, necessary 

*(Avallable as custom cut only) Rel farstorage Yes, rail to large cylinder, See life e 

Custom cutting available. Please Inquire. expectoncy above, Solar heat 
Weight: 48 o2/1@ O40" will not distort 


THICKNESS: Warranty: Refund 30 days - Exchange oro- 
Reg: 40 mil. « HD: 60 mil ¢ XHD: 9O mil rote § years. 
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619-420-4003 








1087 Third Ave, * Chula Vista, CA 92010 


Store Hours: 
M-F 9:30-5:00 
Sat. 10:00-4:00 


12 Perkins Street 
’ Dept. 105-T 
HUB MILLS “a Lowell, MA 01854 
FACTORY 617-937-0320 
STOR 


“Factory to You’ Prices — 


YARN 


Wool, Mohairs, Silks,- Imported & Domestic 
for Hand & Machine. Knitters - Weavers 


Buy by the pound & SAVE! 
(Cones, Hanks, Skeins) 


Send for sample sheet (126 sampies) 
only $2.00 


Visa & Mastercard Accepted 


‘“‘The world spins on an Ashford, 
now it’s weaving on them too!” 


The foremost 
name in Spin- 
ning equip- 
ment is now 
offering their 
complete line 
of weaving 
looms and 
accessories 
to the 


e 4H 6 treadle American 


e 38” weaving width 
e built in raddle 
e front and back 

cloth apron included 


Distributed in US by: 


Fibercraft Imports 


61 State Road e N. Dartmouth, MA 02747 
617-993-2240 


Call or write for free catalog @ Dealer Inquiry Invited 
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Happiness is working with wool! Knit 
ting, weaving, sewing, or quilting is all 
more fun when you use wool. Wool is 
the fiber of superior warmth and qual- 
ity. Wool is soft, natura, resilient, and 
easy to handle. 


Be inspired by our 100% wool yarns 
(both domestic and imported), sweater 
patterns and kits, shee pskin-sweater kits, sheepskins, wool quilt batting, and com- 
plete line of looms and weaving equipment. Or, let us process your wool into quit 
or spinning batts. 


Send for a woo/ care pamphiet from the foiks who raise the wool. 


Sugar River Farms, Inc. Catalog $2 
Samples $3 


Box 663 
Pure Wool New Glarus, WI 53574 








3054 North First Avenue 
Tucson, Arizona 85719 


Spin 'n Weave 


(602)323-9787 
SHOP FOR SPINNERS & WEAVERS 


- Natural Fiber Yarns - Dyes - Books - Instruction A, 
Knitting - Basketry - Spinning Wheels - Looms | 





ETHNIC * TRADITIONAL * CONTEMPORARY | 
A quarterly magazine for textile craftspeople. 
In-depth articles on fiber techniques lead both novice and 
experienced weaver toward better design and craft. 


USA: | year $15 2 years $29 3 years $42 
Outside USA: | year $18 2 years$34 3 years $50 
(US funds, please) 

The Weavers’ Journal 
P.O. Box 14238, Dept. A, St. Paul, MN 55114 


es 
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Custom Carding Service 
Monde- & Handspinning Studio 


WHERE QUALITY COUNTS..... 


— 100% Vermont Wool Batts for Quits & Comforters 
— Custom Handspun Ptant-Dyed Yams, Vt. Wools & Exotic Blends 
— Rainbow Batts & Rovings for the Handspinner & Felter 


Suu 


62 SASE for brochure & newsletter = 
: Rt 30, Box 687, Pawlet,VT 0576] =m 
(located in N. Rupert) 802-325-3645 


TOOLS OF THE TRADE 
Since 1970 


quality hand built 
floor and table looms 
benches, accessories 


free brochure 
dealerships available 


Tools of the Trade 
RFD-T4 

Fair Haven, VT 05743 
(802) 537-3183 





HUGE SELECTION OF BASKETRY BOOKS 
PLUS SUPPUES AND CLASSES 
24 page illus. catalog - $1 (refundable) 


The (aning Shop 


926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, CA 94710 


A SYSTEM FOR THE CONTROLLED USE 
OF REACTIVE DYES ON NATURAL FIBERS 


YEKIT 


» The Home-Dyer’s Helper 


> All the Necessary Instructions, Dyes, 
and Measuring Equipment 
m Dye Hundreds of Colors 
on All Natural Fibers 
™ Look for DYEKIT in your local fiber 
supply shop or send $27.50 + $1.75 postage to: 
DYEKIT, 412 E. 4th St., Bloomington, IN 47401 
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Tila: + Gadgets 
for Needleworkers 


Handy helpers make needle~ 
point, embroidery, quilting * 
all needlework fun + relaxing 


Catalog + 1.00 gi brvaiesistps oe 
kCEBCI 


DEPT. T52 


P.O. Box 1602 
Lemon aIOves) A 92045 
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DYEING, PAINTING, ETC . 


ma SSuly 4 a. 
bg Pee ey as 


a, Fes : De i 


See in" act? 


Out-of-print books related to Fiber Arts. 


$2.00 for next three catalogs. 


Wooden Poreh RBeolks 
| Box 262T, Middlebourne, WV. 26149 


so bound 
@By Sandra Betzina 
sewing columnist SPECIALISTS IN THREADS, FIBERS, 
BOOKS, FABRICS, ACCESSORIES FOR 
STITCHERY, CROCHET, ETC. 
SEND $1 FOR CATALOG TO 


Craft Gallery Ltd. 


BOX 541T, NEW CITY, NY 10956 


shipping handling 
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MTT 
POWER SEWING, B 
95 Fifth Avenu = 7 


VIDEO SEWING 
LIBRARY 
“Sewing with professional quality” 
For 
FREE BROCHURE 


TESTEABRICS : 


FABRICS READY FOR PRINTING, 


COTTON o WOOL 
SILKS © WISCOSE 
CATALOG AVAILABLE 








call or write 


SEW PUOR-FIT 


217-A E. Camp Wisdom 


P.O. DRAWER "O” MIDDLESEX, N.J. USA 08846 








SILK THREADS 


Oakland, CA 94602 


Duncanville, Texas 75116 
ON REQUEST 1-214-780-7130 


(201) 469-6446 


MT AY eRe Oli Bite COMPLETE 


| oa F M SUPPLIES 
tk $i i 0 & 


fs BATIKAND 











tex 


mn CLASSES 
We FOR 

iy WEAVING, 

Vi vey S| SPINNING, 
| DYEING, 

BATIKING 


, & 
Pk a 2 KNITTING 
Knoxville, TN 37921 eee 
393 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
ARLINGTON, MA 02174 
(617) 646-4453 


send $1.00 
for supplies 
catalog 


Standard Craft Labels Also Available | 


FOR PRICES, SAMPLES AND OTHER LABEL | 
INFORMATION SEND LARGE S.A.S.E. TO... 








WIDEY ENTERPRisE6 USA. 


4321 Crestfield / Knoxville, TN 37921 
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GOSSAMER 


New Gauge Tool 


Invented by an expert knitter who made 
one gauge error too many! Stitches in 9 
gauges are illustrated on the 18” clear plastic 
KNITTER’SRULE. Overlay this template on your 
sample and determine at a glance if the gauge 
is accurate. No counting - No ripping. 

Available at many Yarn Shops or by mait 
$5.75 ea, ppd. (NYS residents add tax) 


Samples $5.00 


].L. Walsh Silk 


Dept. T 


4338 Edgewood 
(415) 531-0367 


PATTERNWORKS / DEPT. T-30 / Box 1690 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NY 12601 





Threads Magazine 





For FREE 
B re ch ure 


Rachel Hines 
WEAVER'’S SUPPLY 


(505) 758-0433 
P.O. Box 2009, Taos, NM 87571 


Historic 
Patterns 
worth your 
time and 


> Homestead 
Dress | 
913.00 


talent. i 


Pattern 
Catalog 
$5.00 


BM rife or call 
(696) 245-9456 
for 


FREE 
INFORMATION 
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-Quilting-By-The-Lake | 
Box 282, Cazenovia, N.Y. 13035 













Quilting Workshops 


Two Sessions °® Early August 
Flexible Scheduling 
Nationally-known Instructors 


e Gerlinde Anderson ¢ Jinny Beyer 

e Sonya Barrington * Nancy Crow 

e Margot Jensen ¢ Nancy Halpern 
e Jo Diggs ¢ Elly Sienkiewicz 


Send long SASE to above. 










Unique Stationery 
featuring sheep «+ spinning + weaving «+ knitting 
folded notes w/envelopes 
gift enclosures « scribble pads 
send $1 for brochure and sampies 


WEAVING AND WOOD 
Box 925-T 
Newark, DE 19715 











From India 


SILK FABRICS 
ACCESSORIES 
Silk Samples & Brochure $10.00 
Refundable with order 
DC YES. SEND ME A COMPLETE SAMPLE 
SPECIAL EFFECTS —_ kit, BROCHURE. ALSO SEND ME SPECIAL 
1938 Wildwood Circle OFFERS AND SAMPLES FOR ONE FULL 
Glendale Hts., IL 60139 YEAR. CHECK. M.0., WSA, MC ACCEPTED. 





Dept. 10 


April/May 1986 





Discount Yams 
Tools and Accessories 


; Write for Sampies 
Norwood - Schacht - Lovet 
WEAVERS’ WAREHOUSE 


1780 Menaul N.£. Albuquerque. NM 87107 @ 505-884-6044 


Hand Spun Yarn 
matural & custom dyed 
Available in wools & wool blends 
(linen, silk and mohair) 
Send $2.00 for sample cards to: 


Rocking Sheep Woolens 
R.R. #2, Box #281, Mashpee, MA 02649 
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CO 
INEXPENSIVE ORGANIZERS FOR ALL YOUR 
ITTY BITTY THINGS. SEND YOUR CHECK TO: 
H Dept T-2 
the castino company 
P.O. BOX 814, AUBURN,WA. 98071 tii 

















MILL ENDS BY MAIL ORDER? 
We sure do. FREE SAMPLES? 
Just ask. GOOD PRICES? Terrific. 
AND DISCOUNTS? Nobody does 
it better! For current samples, 
write to WEBS, P.O. Box 349, 
18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 
01004. Or call: (413) 253-2580. 









WEBS 


Intensive workshops 
in Advanced Quilt 
Design, Weaving, 
Oak Basketry, 

& more! 


July 13 - 
Aug. 17, 1986 


AUGUSTA HERITAGE CENTER 


Davis & Elkins College e Elkins, WV 26241 
(304) 636-1903 
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| w Applique Design | 
| %°4 — Collection : 
A valuable resource book. | 


“Over 250 designs for clothing 
and other sewing projects 
$9.45 postpaid 
Other books by Mary Mulari 
Ag listed in free brochure. 


cal 
* 


write: Mary’s Productions | 
; Box 87 TH 
Aurora, Minnesota 55705 
= — a" 
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gut ind from 
ld yr’ Treasured Family 
Photographs 


Create Heirloom 
Portrait Quilts 
Instructions plus 
solution mix to 
print 20 9” x 12” 
squares...send 
14.95 to: 





Gramma’s 
20 Biting Gap Dept T1 Graphics, 





Call Toll Free 1-800-THE-LOOM 
within Michigan (313) 547-9159 


Freight Free up to $50 
Handweaving Looms from 
GLIMAKRA * NORWOOD « SCHACHT 
LECLERC *« BEKA * CRANBROOK 


THE GOLDEN 
HEDDLE 


1602 Rochester Rd., P.O. Box 761-T 


a Royal Oak, MI 48068 (ovncad 
MasterCard 


“WHICH KNITTING MACHINE 
SHOULD | BUY?’’ 


For help in selecting your knitting machine, send 
for Concord Yarn Bar's Knitting Machine Guide. 
Just $2.00 ppd, our guide describes 10 different 
machines and their accessories. Included is a cou- 


pon for $30.00 which can be used towards an 
electronic or punchcard machine or for instruc- 
tional videotapes or for in-store lessons. 


CONCORD YARN BAR 
4 Garden of Eden Road, Wilmington, DE 19803 





One of a Kind, Gorgeous 
Cherry Loom 
70” wide, 12 harness, 2 backbeams, 1 sec- 
tional. Must be seen to be believed. This is a 
true art object. $7000. 
L. Finn, Gaysville, Vt. 05746 
802-234-9159 
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A CATALOGUE 
FOR 
KR. FIBER ARTISTS 
*] Sie yarns & THREADS 
r\ \ \\ For Stitchery, Canvas, 


-\Weaving, Knitting & 
, Crewe 


. etc., etc. 
*FABRIC BEADS sKNOTIONS 
* VERSATEX FABRIC PAINT 


CATALOGUE with SAMPLES $4.00 


NIGHTSTAR STITCHERIES 
STUDIO 


x 2322 INWOOD WICHITA, KS. * 


a 





DS tg5- “86 Catal 
DESCOUNT PRI 


| Machine Embroidery » Monogrammi 
Appliqué « DMC E proid Threa 


CREATIVE PACHIME 


I a 
sdbhs KITS, PATT E RNS, Ant MADRE ! 


ee $12 [iat ree 


Rt. oe ; sol Creations 



















Oregon | 


ONE er 


Exclusive fom £7 
Hee ton these abs 
fashion natural-fiber fabrics 
are elegant and distinctive. 
Sophisticated colors and 
beautiful textures are a 
specialty. Matching yarns 
available for a sweater or 
that couture detail. 
Swatches $3.00 


refunded with order. 


PICKS #e 3316 CIRCLE HILL ROAD 


ALEXANDRIA, VA 22305 
JUDAICA NEEDLEWORK PATTERNS 
HALLIE'S HANBWERKS 


Toys, Tablecloths, Matzah & Challah covers, 
Wall hangings, more! 
Send SASE for brochure 
6307 N.E. 2nd Ave. E 507 


Miami, FL 33138 












“MEXICAN TAPESTRY WEAVING by Joanne Hall 


Learn the fun and simple techniques for weav- 
ing beautiful Native American Patterns as well 
as basic tapestry techniques. 156 pages, 250 
photos and illustrations, many patterns. 
$12.95 plus $1 postage. 


J. ARVIDSON PRESS 
Box 4022, Helena, MT 59601 
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Ge egrrge te rensesrag en ee rer es eee gente nee 


| gan Mon.-Sat. 10-6 
i mich Fri. 10-9 


Fraditional Handrcrafts 


purveyors of spinning, 
weaving, dyeing, knitting 
SUPPLIES 
specializing in natural 
FIBRES 
friendly knowledgeable sales people 
at 154 mary alexander court 
northville, mi 48167 
(313) 349-7509 


CETTE TTP | 
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Summer ’86 


FIBERS/Cynthia Schira @ WEAVING/Janet Taylor 
SURFACE DESIGN/Jason Pollen 
FIBERS/Ron King @ CLOTHING DESIGN/ Babette 
QUILTS/Jan Meyers @ FIBERS/Tim Veness 
BASKETS/Bryant Holsenbeck 
PAPER/ Betty Oliver @ FIBERS/Kai Chan 


VISITING ARTISTS: FIBERS/Olga d’ Amaral 
TENSIONED FABRIC STRUCTURES /Bill Moss 


Haystack 
untain 
School 

of Crafts 


WRITE: Box 87T 
Deer Isle, Maine 04627 





YARNS 
NATURAL & SYNTHETIC 
Sample Sets$.50 Each: 

- §/2 PEARLE COTTON 

- 1072 POLYESTER 

. SILK 

. SHETLAND WOOL/POLYESTER 
- RAYON CHENILLE 

- 16/2 MERCERIZED COTTON 

»- COTTON FLAKE 


P.O. BOX 148E AKRON, N.Y. 14001 














ailllll ~cotorape 
VACATION 
VIE Summer ‘86 
COUTURE SEWING 
Workshop 


Mt. Lodge Setting 


To: Ann Hyde, P.O. Box61271 
Denver, CO 80206 (303) 355-1655 


Name 


Address 





City 
Zip 





Affordable Fisherman Yarns 


From Meadow Bend Farm’s own sheep. 
100% wool, in over a dozen colors. 
Choose 2-ply or bulky, $3.50/4 oz. skein, 
or sport, just $15.20/Ib. cone. 
All prices postpaid!! 

For our Yarn Card, send $1 to: 
Meadow Bend Farm 
HCR71, Box 550, Orbisonia, PA 17243 
814-448-3349 












CUSTOM MAKE 
SHIRTS & NECKTIES 


cw 
DRESS SHIRTS FOR MEN & WOMEN that rival 


or exceed finest custom grade! Techniques for home 
sewers that easily produce: superb collars, profes- 
sional flat-felled seams and rolled hems fast! 
Applicable to all shirt-type garments. Professional 
details, custom fit analyzed and explained. Includes 
collar patterns from actual custom and best ready- 
to-wear shirts, commercial pattern recommenda- 
tions, unusual sources for exquisite shirting. 

THE CUSTOM SHIRT BOOK - 133 pages, 84x11, 
comb-bound $10.00 plus $1.00 postage. 


CUSTOM MAKING NECKTIES AT HOME 
more professional techniques and sources of supply 
$4.00 plus 75¢ postage. 


DAVID PAGE COFFIN Box 1580-TH,LA JOLLA, CA 92038 





European 
Handknitting Yarns 
Enclose $3 for portfolio. 
WILD AND WOLLE 


Box 914 
Wilmette, Illinois 60091 













BEADS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


GEMSTONES, coral, amber, ivory, clay, wood, glass, bone, cinna- 
bar, cloisonne, metal, crystal, coconut, etc. Antique beads, pen- 
dants, fetishes, netsuke, shisha, rhinestones, sequined motifs, silk 
scarves, furs, leather, yarn, seashells, custom clothing, hats, 
weavings, flour bags, oddities. FREE CATALOG. 


THE FREED COMPANY, 415 Central N.W. 
Box 394, Albuquerque, NM 87103 (505) 247-9311 


Learn String Art Techniques 
Get Quality Results With First 


2 : £ Send $5.00 For A Cornpiete Instruction Kit S : £ 
Not soi/d in stores. 
Send to: 
TEUFIVER CRAFTS 


Dept. B 793 Weber Ave. Akron, Ohio 44303 










Versatile 
Vest cv) 


Knit in one piece 
with shetland yarn 
worked double on 
size 9 needle. Camel, 
beige, rust and 
purple. $33. ppd. 
















Patternonly in XL 
(size 16-20) 
$3. + SASE 





Contemporary Ciassics Worth Knitting 


Z. DANA, Dept. T 
Box 24, Canal Street 
New York, NY 10013 


Send SASE 
for brochure 


Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 








HAND-DYED REED 





15 Suddued Colors 
3/16” flat 


#3 round 
Send for colored, hand dyed 
samples. Include $1.00 (refundable 
with first order) to: 


SPLINTS & REEDS 
93 Signal Hill Road 
Madison, CT 06443 


JOIN THE EXCITEMENT 
The Complete Knitting Machine 
Store in a Catalog 


« Send for Your Free Copy Today 
- Mail & Phone Orders Welcome 


125 Cedar Street NY NY 10006 (212) 619-2898 


WOOL ¢ N e THINGS 


Distinctive yarns for handknits 
and weaving. Complete supplies 
for the fiber artist. 


WOOL ¢ N ¢ THINGS, DEPT. T Catalogue $1.00 
1035 FARMINGTON AVE., FARMINGTON, CT 06032 


HERITAGE QUILTS & QUILTING DESIGNS II 
ANOTHER COLLECTION FROM GRANDMA FRANSON’S ATTIC 
COMPILED & EDITED 
by BERTHA RETH TRIBUNO 


A large 11 x 17 spiral bound book containing a 
collection of 8 old fashioned quilt patterns with more 
than 50 coordinating quilting designs for these quilts. 


Picton 


} BERTHARETH TRIBUNO | 
1 4111 WOODRIDGE OR.NE { ~ 
72-77" CEDAR RAPIDS, IA 52401 


Order HERITAGE QUILTING DESIGNS 
trom the Collection ot DORATHY FRANSON 
$9.25 plus $1.50 shipping 


(Send only $1.50 shipping when ordering both books) 


Wholesale Inquiries Welcome 





The Rabbit Patch 
JOAN BARTRAM DESIGNS 
Knitting Patterns for 
the Adventurous Knitter 
Yarns for the Connoisseur 
Catalogue $1.00 


Yarn Samples/Kit Information $2.00 
P.O. Box 397 Newport, RI 02840 











April/May 1986 
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MARY LORISH JAHN 


Surprise Packs 
you save 50% 


— CMOrIcEe $24, 95 


Pack A: 5 Ib. Wool Weaving Yarns 
Suitable for rya, rugs, tapestries, 
and coorse fabrics. A variety of 
colors & thicknesses. Excellent 
value for schools. 

Pack 8: 5 ib. coned yarns for mach- 
ine knitting. 2/24 to 3/12 weights 
in assorted colors and fibers. Per- 
fect quality for garments. 


Send $24.95 + $2.50 pestage for 
each pack ordered. 


Mary 















101 W. BROADWAY 
UE ‘4 ST. PETER. MINN. 56082 





Shannock 
tapestry 
; Looms 





High tension, heavy duty, 
professional tapestry looms 

— with roller beams and 

Call (206) 573-7264 

or write to: 





TEXTILE RESOURCES 
DYES - CHEMICALS « WAXES + FABRICS 
MATERIALS FOR 
HAND APPLICATION ON FABRICS 


| CALL OR WRITE FOR A BROCHURE 
Yom e) airs 
| LONG BEACH, CA 90809 
(243) 434-9644 a) 


| HARD-TO-FIND NEEDLEPOINT 
BOOKS BY MAIL 
| We specialize in rare, out-of-print, and NEW 


books at moderate prices. Free book search 
service. Books bought and sold. 


Send $1.00 for complete catalog and list of 
Needlework books available. 


HARD-TO-FIND 
NEEDLEWORK BOOKS 
BETTE FEINSTEIN 
96B Roundwood 
| Newton MA 02164 
















other weaving accessories. 


10402 N.W. 11th Ave., Vancouver, WA USA 98685 





"WEAVING & KNITTING 
YARNS 
For Fiberartists 
SILKS, COTTONS, WOCLS, RAYONS, EXOTICS 


mail order- yarn samples- $3.00 
spinning fibers- $3.00 


THE FIBER STUDIO 
Foster Hill Rd. 
Henniker, NH 03242 


603-428-7830 
{open Tues-Sat. 10-4) 


COLORFUL - WASHABLE 


FABRIC LABELS 
MADE TO YOUR DESIGN 


ons FOR 
| INFORMATION 
CALL OR WRITE 






U yettr 
Gewese $ 


° SIZE LABELS 

* CARE LABELS 

* FABRIC STICKERS 

* REWIND-CUT-OR 
HOT KNIFE 


3636 5TH AVE., #400 
SAN DIEGO, CA 92103 


(619) 295-3587 







INES /artention: 


sa MITED | MACHINE KNITTERS | 
HAND KNITTERS 

Mall Order CROCHETERS 

@ Fashion Designer Yams 

@ Imported and Domestic 

@ Over 250 Different Snades on Cones 

@ Knitting Machines, Accessories and 
Instruction Books 

@ Special Bonus Offer. . . FREE—Our 
Quarterly “Topics” Newsletter 

Send for Samples and Information— 


$6.75 includes shipping ($5.00 


refundable on $25.00 minimum order} 
Mastercard & Visa accepted 


CONES UNLIMITED INC.- T 

445 East 80th Street—Suite 3 
New York, NY 10021 

(212) 535-3875 






















KNITTING MACHINE 
SEMINAR 
June 27 and 28, 1986 


Look at these Demonstrators! 
Regine Faust! Lois Blystone! Nance Keenanl 
Sande Baas! Marge Blasey! Verna Williams! 
Joyce Schneider! Diana Sexton! Gerda Stitt! 
Diane LaBrecque! Tania Pricel Pat Wetzell 


for info: } 
CONCORD YARN BAR 





4 Garden of Eden Rd. © Wilmington, DE 19803 
(302) 478-5476 


BOND KNITTING FRAME — $185.00 ppd. 
MANOS YARN - handspun, handdyed, beautiful! 
SASE for Bond brochure and/or $2.00 for 
MANOS color card (refundable on 1st order) 


THE WOOL ROOM (T) 


Laurelton Road 
Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 


914-241-1910 914-241-1275 
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$2 The 
4g 
332 9422 TEXTILE 


14460 BOOKLIST 


A quarterly publication of book 
news & reviews in textiles, hand- 
work, fiber arts, costumes and 
related subjects. Sample Issue: 
$4.00. One Year: $12.50. Write: 
The Textile Booklist, P.O. Box 
4392-T, Arcata, CA 95521. 


Personalized 


Quality Woven Labels 
\ of Wording \ 


as i ee 
|, a ae er 
Baer etree hareied 


oom | Tee Tae! cat 
iu Age hed 


12 tor $3.25 — 20 for $4.80 — 40 for $6.50 
100 for $12.00 — 280 for $19.50 — 500 for $28.50 


Prd Cee oe 
Charm Woven Labels" 
Box ddd Dept TH - Poriond O8 F724 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


BIZZARO INC. offers over 
300 rubber stamps for 
decorating checks, wrap- 
ping paper, stationery. Also 
supplies for fabric stamping, 
books, etc. Send $1 (refund- 
able) for catalog. P.O. Box 
126-K, Annex Station, 
Providence, R.1. 02901 


(actual size) 


© Get #183 
“Gingko” for 
only $4.50. 
Save $2.95 reg, 
shipping. 


The only choice ! satisfaction «0M -Rushmore Supply 
pingher® scissors Suxmest!! SOx 233 Brooklyn, NY 


Cuts ALL fabrics effortlessly, =. Os 1222-0233 
leaving a crisp, clean edge! 
Ask Anyone who owns one. Versatile 
Left hand model available. 
Knife edge, chrome plated. fal g encente 
This scissor cuts better and feels 8’ Gingher Scissor 
better than ANY scissor on the market! 

Send 2 


Only $26.50 ea. & $1 00 Ship. other er hardworking well-made products 


| RUFFLES AND BOWS 


The Complete Guide to | RL Ss 
Sewing For Baby Girls, FFLES 
6-24 Mo. eae 

@ Ideas and techniques ee OWs 

to help you sew ex- a ee, 
quisite baby garments 

® Easy grow features 

@ Special trim ideas 

using piping, lettuce 

edging, ribbon and lace ( 
@ Extra touches: pin tucks, | 


smocked tucks, shell tucks, Rereee 


scallops and more. 


ee 


® Includes 7 complete, easy to enlarge patterns: | 
@ 8 full size apptique patterns. | 
SEWING SAMPLER PRODUCTIONS 


dress, shoes, bonnet and more. Complete instructions 
PLUS hve idea section with each pattern. | 
u 
5%x8 4%" 96 pages 
To order - send $7.95 ppd. to: 
Box 39, Dept. T. Springfield. MN 56087 i 
a eee ee ey, EE eee eee eee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee 
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stamps for catalog of 


be CRAZY QUILT STITCHES 


$10.00 + $1.50 postage 
Dorothy Bond 

34706 Row River Rd. 
Cottage Grove, Ore 97424 


= 73 





GUATEMALAN HANDWOVEN 


FABRIC 
¢ 100% COTTON ® $5/ YARD 
© Less for bulk orders 
1 *® Selection of over 35 samples, $2 
Partial profits aid 
Central American refugees 


LA PALOMA 
Box 7824, Missoula MT 59807 


ARTS & CRAFTS TOURS 


TEXTILE ARTS & 

CULTURE TOUR OF CHINA 
July 10 & Oct 16 

NEPAL CULTURAL EXPERIENCE 
Sept 25, Oct 16 & Nov 6 


Expert Leaders 


FORUM TRAVEL INTERNATIONAL 
91 Gregory Lane (#21), Pleasant Hill, CA 94523 


100% Cotton 


We’re Your *1 Source 
of Quality Cotton 
Yarns in 100’s of 
Rainbow Colors, 
Sizes & Textures 


New Catalog & Samples Send $3. 
COTTON CLOUDS 


Rt 2 DH*16-TH Safford,AZ 85546 


SPRING CREEX FARM 
Looms, wheels, carders, fleece and sheep. Quality 
products and prompt service. Write for brochure. 


Spring Creek Farm 
Box 466-T, Mound, Minnesota 55364 
























KATHLEEN B. SMITH 
Handweaver and Wool Dyer 


| | Ali sons of the very best GOODS 
| for traditional 18th century Needlework 


CATALOG $1.00 
: P.O. Box 48 


W. Chesterfield, MA 01084 
(413) 296-4437 


= 
Luxurious Wool 
and exotic fibers 
ready to spin 


Quality wool 
and other natural 
fiber yarns 


Fiber | < 
Samples 
$2.00 


Enirtee 


Mail Order Catalog Free 
Curtis Fibers 
Star Rt. Box 15 ® Ritzville, WA 99169 
(509) 659-1913 





Rug Weaving Supplies 


Because we specialize in rug 
weaving supplies we can offer 
you discount prices on 8/4 cotton 
warp, filler, rags, loopers, and 
more. START SAVING TODAY '! 
Send $1. for samples and price 
list. P.O. Box 3611., Augusta, Mi. 





AMERICAN 
MAID 


* 23 in. diam. wheel 
* Brass fittings 
* Solid rock maple 


* Quick-change bobbins * $280.00 ppd. 


Wilson Wood Works 
Box 509, Berea, KY 40403 


Other styles available, brochure 50¢ 





“ADVENTURES IN FLEECE“ 77 pg. book 

Fleece stapled to photo text of 40 
_ breeds. Where to buy stock, Sans 
- pooks, custom services.$24.50 P.P. 
' U.S.funds or international MO. 

more details send s.a.s.e to 

ADVENTURE HILL Box 264 T, Rt31 

Clinton, N.J. 08809 by Buhnne 


Threads Magazine 
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_ Knitters, 
tired of working even? 


Increase your creativity and learn more 

about this ancient craft. The Knitting 

Primer, a unique workbook/reference 

source has spun together information 
about fibers, measurements, 
\ handy hints, definitions, 


and history, with over 25 
clarifying illustrations. 
IT WORKS WITH YOU 
STANDINGEASELSTYLE. 


$9.00 per copy 
plus $2.25 postage & handling 
(CA residents please add sales tax) 


Post Office Box 5455 Dept.T 
Santa Monica, California 90405 “7 


knitting primer 


by 
denyse specktor 





QUALITY YARNS 


at mill end prices 
COTTONS, WOOLS, RAYONS, EXOTIC FIBERS 
Selected Synthetics 
Warpyarns, Bulkys, Textured, Blends 
Samples $2.00 (four mailings) 


NATURAL FIBERS ONLY 
P.O. Box 1602 - T 


Bloomington, IN 47402 


UNSCOURED CARDED WOOL BATTS 


Fine luxurious wool for spinning, felting or quilting. 
White carded wool $3.00/Ib. (py 
Natural colors  $3.50/ib. “ US Postage) 


For further details send SASE to: 
Peacock Arts 
1010 South 138 
Bonner Springs, Kansas 66012 


| PR INE. FLeece 





‘Glorious Knits’’ 
by Kaffe Fassett 


_ A beautifully illustrated hardback book in full 
color. 35 stunning patterns for novice to expert 
$22.50 plus $2.00 postage. Send $24.50 now for 
the book and receive a 5% discount goodon all 
Fassett’s kits shown in book, when ordered 
from us! 


Add an extra $2.00 and we'll send our complete 
catalog of yarns and woven wearables. 
(Money back guarantee) 


YARN SHOP & WEAVING STUDIO 
1400 Texas Ave. Cape May Nd 08204 


609-884-1718 


THE YARN EXCHANGE 


Designers/Handknitters 
DISCOUNT YARNS - Save 50% 


imported Mohair - Silks - Wools - Silk Chenilles 
Sample cards $2 applied towards purchase 


37 Seville Way, San Mateo, Calif. 94402 
415-341-5735 


&gen Weaving Stu 
akra Weaving 
School of Tucson 


looms*yarns | 





spinning wheels 
,2233 E. Hawthorne 


Tucson, Az. 85719 
(602)325-0009 


April/May 1986 








Tools & Toys of Stitchery 


Heirloom Quality 


« Gold 
e Silver 


Thimbles 

Lace Bobbins 
Chatelaine Accessories 
Much more 


« Enamels 
¢ Exotic Woods 
Portfolio $2.00 


TREASURES UNLIMITED 
Dept. T-1 5955 S.W. 179th Avenue 
Beaverton, Or. 97007 
(503) 649-1041 


Jointed Teddy Bear Patterns 
and Supplies 


¢ Leather 
¢ Quantity Discounts 
* Prompt Service 


e Fur 

e Joints 
e Eyes 
e Noses 


= Bra 


ts 
P.O. Box 137 ——— 
Tehachapi. CA 93561 : 


Catalog... . . $2.00 


Gaillorrame (Originals 


BURLINGTON WORSTED WOOLENS 
AT SALE PRICES 


Plain worsted woolen blends ranging from 80% 
polyester/20% wool to 55% polyester/45% wool ina 
range of pastel and basic shades in plain and basket 
weaves. Great for Blazers and skirts. 60° widths 
regularly $12. now $5.50 yard. Swatches $2. First order 
credit of $3. with minimum 2 yard order. 


Hobbit Hollow Farm 


coated sheep = clean fleece 

healthy sheep = sound staple 

carefully chosen blood lines = lustrous, open, 
crimpy fleeces 

All of the above = happy customers 


Irresistible fleeces, batts, sliver, yarns, custom sweaters 
also mohair blends. wide range colors, natural & dyed. 
Limitless possibilities. Samples on request. 


Patricia Kenney-Magladry 
P.O. Box 180 Palo Cedro, CA 96073 
(916) 549-3749 


THOUSAND ISLANDS CRAFT SCHOOL 
AND TEXTILE MUSEUM 
314 John Street, Clayton, NY 13624 


Summer classes offered in Early American | 
Decoration, Painting, Weaving, Pottery, 
Quilting, Song Bird and Decoy Carving. 
Juried Show— 





MFARLANDS 
USTOM ¢ saris 
@ carpinc 


@ COLOR 
ROUTE 3, BOX 244 COLUMBUS, WI., 53925 (414)623-3686 


BLENDING 
PUREBRED WHITE OR NATURAL COLORED ROMNEYS 
CLEAN, WELL SKIRTED HANDSPINNING FLEECES 








OPPENHEIM’S, Dept. 269, No. Manchester, Ind. 46962 








Spinning Equipment - Send SASE. 





Adventure Hill 84 Golden Heddle 81 Quilting-By-The-Lake 81 
Alpha Impressions 78 Gramma’s Graphics 81 Ray Dancer 71 
Appalachian Center Great Northern Weaving 84 Rio Grande Weaver’s Supply 81 

for Crafts 19 Great Scot 9 River Farm 73 
Augusta Heritage Center 81 Halcyon Yarn 7 Rocking Sheep Woolens 81 
AVL Looms a Hallie’s Handworks 82 Rumpelstiltskin’s 70 
Batik & Weaving Supplier 80 Harmony Knitters 75 Rupert, Gibbon & Spider 70 
Beau Monde 80 Harrisville Designs 11 Santa Fe Center 18 
Bette Feinstein 83 Haystack Mt. School 82 Scarlet Letter 13 
Bizarro 84 Heather Hill 19 Sew-It-Seams 18 
Brilliance 73 Heritage Quilting Designs 83 Sew-N-Sew 75 
Buffalo Batt & Felt 17 Hobbit Hollow Farm 85 Sew Pur-Fit 80 
Cabin Fever Calicoes 78 Hub Mills Factory Store 79 Sewing Emporium 79 
California Dream 83 Ann Hyde 82 Sewing Sampler 84 
Caning Shop 80 Ident-Ify Label 13 Shannock Tapestry Looms 83 
Carolee Creations 75 Interweave Press 17 Sievers 77 
Castino Co. 81 Irish Caravan 70 Smocking Horse Collection 73 
CECI 80 J. Arvidson Press 82 Special Effects 81 
Cerulean Blue 70 Joan Bartram Designs 83 Spin 'n Weave 79 
Charm Woven Labels 84 Joan Toggitt Ltd. 15 Splints & Reeds 83 
Classified 78 Kagedo 15 Spring Creek Farm 84 
Clothing Design Concepts 15 Kathleen B. Smith 84 Sterling Name Tape 5) 
Concord Yarn Bar 83 La Paloma 84 Strings 83 
Cones Unlimited 83 Lacis 73 Sugar River Farms 79 
Cord Company 75 Louet Sales 13 Tamm Yarns Ti 
Costume Tech 19 Macomber Looms 73 Testfabrics 80 
Cotton Clouds 84 Madhatter Press 7 Teufiver Crafts 82 
Country Craftsman 86 Mary Lorish Jahn 83 Textile Booklist 84 
Craft Gallery 80 Mary Lue’s Yarn 83 Textile Resources 83 
Craftsman’s Touch 17 Mary McGregor 75 Thai Silks 9 
Crystal Palace Yarns 9 Mary’s Productions 81 Thousand Islands School 85 
Curtis Fibers 84 McFarland’s Custom Tools of the Trade 80 
Daft Dames 82 Carding 85 Traditional Handcrafts 82 
Z. Dana 82 Meadow Bend Farm 82 Treasures Unlimited 85 
David Page Coffin 82 Miami University 19 Victorian Video 18 
Directions Unlimited ol Mt. Rushmore Supply 84 J.L. Walsh Silk 80 
Dorothy Bond 84 Natural Fibers Only 85 Weaver's Croft 18 
Dos Tejedoras 9 Nightstar Stitcheries 82 Weaver's Journal 79 
Drop Spindle 11 Oppenheim’s 85 Weavers’ Warehouse 81 
Dyekit 80 Orizaba 77 Weaving & Wood 81 
Egen Weaving Studio 85 Past Patterns 81 Webs 81 
Fabric Carr 11 Patternworks 80 Widby Enterprises 80 
Fabrics Unlimited 86 Patty Lou Creations 82 Wild and Wolle 82 
Fiber Studio 83 Peacock Arts 85 Wild & Woolly Studio 75 
Fibercraft Imports 79 Pendleton Shop 75 Wilde Yarns 75 
L. Finn 81 Penland School 17 Wilson Wood Works 84 
Flying Fingers 85 Peters Valley 19 Wooden Porch Books 80 
Folkwear 5) Phentex 87 Wool N Things 83 
Forum Travel Intl. 84 Picks 82 Wool Room 83 
Freed Co. 82 Plymouth Reed & Cane 11 Woodcraft Holiday Tours 13 
Gaillorraine Originals 85 Power Sewing 80 Yarn Barn School 18 
Glimakra Looms ’N Yarns 5) Pro Chemical & Dye 19 Yarn Exchange 85 
Golden Fleece 85 Quilter’s Newsletter 13 YLI Corp. 77 





Heirlooms 





Linen bed sheets 

I have a sct of plain white sheets that 
haven't been unfolded for about 30 years. 
They're hand-embroidered 280-thread- 
count linen, and they belonged to my 
great-aunt. 

I had never believed that linen, which 
in some forms is so rough, could really 
make fine and comfortable sheets. | 
thought 200-thread-count sheets of 100% 
cotton were nice. But these linen sheets 
are cooler and smoother and more fluid 
than any of my cotton shects. Butter is 
what comes to mind, but how can butter 
describe a fabric? Even the hand- 
cmbroidered monogram, which I'll allow 
on my things only if the monogram 
isn’t mine, is beautiful. 

My first inclination was to put them 
on a bed, just to have the pleasure of 
throwing them open, listening to the 
sound of the fabric, and watching it float 
through the air. Since they're twin size, 
they'd have to go on a guest bed, though I 
could at least think of the pleasure 
some deserving and appreciative friend 
would get upon slipping betwcen them. 

But as I looked at the sheets, I 
realized that they were ironed. If I put 
them on the bed, even so much as 


unfolded them, they’d never be returned 
to their present state of perfection. I 
couldn’t iron them back to that state 
myself, nor did I know of any laundry to 
which I could trust them. 

So the sheets, like the bureau scarves, 
linen napkins, handkerchiefs, hand 
towels, and silk slips and camisoles that 
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are all embellished with intricate 
handsewing, and which I also never use, 
went back to the shelf. ll never get 

rid of any of them. I love to just look 

at them. —Mary Galpin 


To share your favorite heirloom, write: 
Threads, Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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These linen sheets, made around 1917, were part of a wedding trousseau. 





The COUNTRY CRAFTSMAN 


is a careful reproduction Flax Wheel made here in New England 
with a few changes to keep modern spinners happy. 


only 
for 


FEATURES 
¢ Double Drive System 
°e 2” Oriface 
¢ New Larger Bobbin 
e Step Pulley with 13-22-1 
and 10-22-1 Ratios 
® Laquer Finish 
| @ Easy Change of Ratios 
with Step Pulley 


ae THe 
disCRIMINATING 


Elegant fabrics from 
Designer cutting rooms . 
Exclusive imports, 
cottons, silks, wools, 
Ultrasuede" in 35 colors 
Wiel me)ce(sle-Mill (ate) 


ay Semen Fabrics 
| #«D LON Iiiise 


Look and Try It at a Dealer Near You e For more information write to 5015 Columbia Pike 


The COGUNTRY CRAFTSMAN Arlington, Virginia 22204 


; 6 617 6 Washington, D.C. Area 











Dealer inquiries invited. 





86 Threads Magazine 


The new generation of PHENTEX yarns are coming on : 

Sicelale mt iiiakceuiats co : SS ET re na < 
In a rich variety of colours, they combine the soft ae oa cre by Rea 
touch of Mohair and top quality wool with the ar Lee OL LOM Dae 

flexibility and price of acrylic. 


Experience the softness y. i ey lisa 
and beauty of PHENTEX's | — fix “ 7 a 
New Generation. a. tog te eS eeety Sy aa. 
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/ he Chateau de Balleroy balloon rises above its namesake, a 350-year-old stone 
chateau in France. Commissioned by Malcolm Forbes and built in 1982 by Cameron 
Balloons in England, the 105-ft.-wide, 45-ft.-deep, 65-ft.-high balloon is almost as big 
as the chateau itself. It took Cameron approximately four months to design and build the 
balloon, and the project involved almost everyone in the company. The most difficult design 
problem was maintaining the chateau’s rectangular shape, since any fabric vessel filled with 
hot air naturally assumes a spherical shape. To hold the walls in alignment, structural nylon 
tapes inside the balloon run from wall to wall and across the corners. The balloon required 
3,300 yd. of fabric and nearly buried the sewers during the final stages of construction. All the 
colors are pieced rather than appliquéd. This technique required extensive seaming, but it 
enabled the fabric panels to resemble the chateau’s actual stonework. 





